















Because it has the same type of steering 
system as the racing Ferrari and a luxurious 
interior like the Mercedes-Benz 280... 

Because it has front-wheel drive like the 
Cadillac Eldorado and just about the same 
headroom and legroom as the Rolls-Royce 
Silver Shadow... 

Because it has the same type of ignition 
system as the Porsche 911, the same trunk 
space as the Lincoln Continental 
Mark IV and the same independent 


front suspension as the Aston Martin... 

Because it has all this—and also gets 
the same mileage as the Volkswagen—that mak es 
the Audi 100LS the only cars in the world that 
get 24 miles to the gallon. 


The 1974 Audi’ 100LS 


Its a lot of cars for the money. 





The only cars in the world 
that get 24 mpg. 











How will you ever 


our 


scrape up the money when 
child is ready for college? 


Read this ad. 





“Dad, do you think we'll be able to send 
me to college?” 


It happens with mind-boggling speed. 

One day, your child-imitating-an-adult asks about 
college. And almost before you know it, your child- 
about-to-be-adult asks you to write a tuition check. 

Will you be able to cover it? 

It costs approximately $14,000 to put a child 
through four years of private college. And that’s bare- 
bones minimum. 

Ten years from now, if inflation keeps up at today's 
gallop, you'll need $28,000 to buy what that $14,000 
buys today. 

And who knows what college will cost then? 

And what if you have more than one child? 

There's a staggering possibility that you just won't 
have the not-so-small-fortune you'll need when the 
time comes. 

We think we can help accumulate the money you'll 
need over the next ten, fifteen years. Through Mutual 
Funds. 


The Mutual Fund.What it can do for you. 


When you put your money into the bank, you're 
actually lending the bank your hard-earned dollars, and 
in return the bank is obligated to pay you interest. And 
whether you know it or not—that makes you a lender. 

But, when you own shares of a Mutual Fund, you're 
an owner. Through your ownership of Mutual Fund 
shares, you own parts of American businesses that are 
capable of growing —and growing big. 

While ownership involves risk, over the long haul 


it's those who own a piece of those businesses who 

have usually profited the most—despite that thing 

that’s always lurking around called, “inflation” 

Mutual Funds recognize three basic facts: 

1. Most people, left on their own, are not able to 

save enough for their family’s long range needs. 

2. Most people simply don't have the time or talent 

to make their own stock market decisions. 

3. It’s generally better to diversify your stock hold- 
ings than to own just a couple of stocks. Diver- 
sifying spreads or reduces your risk. 

With Mutual Funds, you pool your money with 
other people's money. (Put in a lump sum—or some- 
times as little as $25 a month.) 

And that money is invested in a wide range of 
stocks by professional money managers who use re 
search and technical expertise, plus gut feel to help 
them spot the ones that might achieve growth. 


It’s a good bet for the long haul. 


A Mutual Fund is not for the impatient who want 
to make a killing tomorrow. It's designed to be bought 
and put away until you need it. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
years down the line. 

But now is the time to begin. 

If you don't start now, you may never start. 

Read thisad over and over. Discuss it with a Mutual 
Fund representative or the fund of your choice. Ask 
all the toughest questions you can think of. Find out 
which funds are best for you. But do it. Now. 

Time is not on your side. 

Right now is the best time to start sending him to 
college. Right now is the best time to start considering 
a Mutual Fund. 

To find out how a Mutual Fund might help you 
accumulate money for college, fill in the coupon now. 


Mnv stment Company Institute 7 
1775 K Street, N.W | 
Washington, D.C. 20006 | 


You've given me something to think about now 

I'm a little less sure how I'm going to scrape up the money | 
for my children’s college education. I'd like to find out how | 
Mutual Funds might help me. Please send me an easy to 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO CONSIDER MUTUAL FUNDS 





A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


In reporting the news, TIME sometimes also helps to make news. 
moving readers to act on information they first discovered in TIMI 
Some examples: 

> Awaiting trial in federal district court in New York, former 
Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans read an article in TIME’s Law 
section about the innovative techniques developed by Psychologist 
Richard Christie and Sociologist Jay Schulman for selecting un- 
prejudiced juries. Although their major successes involved cases 
brought by the Nixon Administration against such radicals as the 
Gainesville Eight and the Harrisburg Seven, Stans instructed his 
lawyers to get in touch with Christie, who expressed interest. How- 
ever, his promise to pick a fair but not necessarily winning jury 
failed to impress Stans’ co-defendant, former Attorney General 
John Mitchell, and the deal was called off. 

DON Getsuc > Southern Vermont, report- 
ed a story in our Environment 
section, was being subdivided by 
developers into an ugly mosaic 
of plots for leisure homes, laws 
to halt the despoliation were non- 
existent. Once the story appeared. 
Vermont Governor Deane C. Da- 
vis felt that national exposure of 
the problem gave him the polit- 
ical strength he needed to spon- 
sor the kind of progressive pro- 
gram vital to protect the 
remaining undeveloped land. The 
required legislation. first of its 
kind in the nation, was passed 
by the lawmakers and, in ad- 
dition to becoming a model for 
other states, has since caused one 
of the biggest developers to go 
out of business. 

> In Bombay, India, Doctoral 
Student Raja Dhale was distressed 
by the continued oppression of the harijan, or untouchable caste, to 
which he belonged. After reading about the Black Panthers In TIME, 
he founded the Dalit (Oppressed) Panthers, a group composed al- 
most entirely of members of the untouchable caste who have since at- 
tracted considerable attention by protesting the iniquities of Indian 
society in polemics and poetry that have come to be known as “Dalit 
literature.” 

> Occasionally the news gathered by TIME correspondents is 
deemed so vital that a reader cannot wait for it to see print. This 
seems to have been the case with Watergate Conspirator E. Howard 
Hunt. In 1971 he somehow acquired a cable sent by our Bangkok bu- 
reau chief reporting details of North Vietnamese military prepara- 
tions in the South. The cable was found with other documents when 
Watergate investigators opened Hunt's White House safe and 
searched his files after the break-in of the Democratic headquarters 
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Our new menthol 
isalemon. 













Because we added a dash of 
lemon freshness to new 
menthol TWIST, it tastes 
fresher than ordinary 
cigarettes and gives you a 
smoother cool. Try TWIST 
the one and only lemon 
menthol. 


Twist 


Lemon Menthol 00's 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 











The Everything Pocket. 


It's packed with everything you need to take big, 
sharp pictures. 

A superb 4-element f/2.7 Ektar lens, for example. 
Automatic exposure control, and automatic “low-light” 
and “used bulb” signals in the viewfinder. Evena 
precision-coupled rangefinder to take the guesswork out 
of focusing. 

The name of this peerless Pocket? The Kodak pocket 
Instamatic 60 camera. Less than $138. A black-chrome 
version is available in a special deluxe outfit for 
less than $156. See them at your photo dealer's. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak pocket Instamatic 60 camera. 











Spiritual Beggars 


Sir / Alexander Solzhenitsyn's forced exile 
to the West is a tragedy [Feb. 25]. Once 
again the government of the Soviet Union 
has succeeded in its tyranny. They gave a 
man his freedom and placed chains on his 
soul; Solzhenitsyn is above all else a Rus 
sian. To take citizenship from such a man 
and banish him by force from the home 
land he so dearly loves is the cruclest blow 
of all, Those spiritual beggars whose great 
est fear is truth, however, should know that 
such a man will not be silenced so easily 

(MRS.) NUOLE SALKUNAS 

Los Angeles 





Sir / Solzhenitsyn's arrest seems to have 
been inevitable to many peor 
the world, a fact that makes it no less out 
rageous. It is a sad day indeed 
ever-increasing stru e for 
mend the news media of this 
their coverage of Solzhenit 
must not be lost to history 
DAVID A. BERO 
McKinleyville, Calif 





e throughout 





Sir / Time's photographs of Solzhenitsyn 
[Feb. 11] disclose a face like those icons ol 
old Russian saints: full of sorrow, pity and 
love, but beneath that a vein of iron, a burn 
ing conviction and vast inner resources rhe 
Soviet government will exhaust itself in try 
ing to break his spirit 
JUDITH ANNE TESTA 


DeKalb, Ill 


Su After attempting to make heroes ol 
such American complainers as Ralph Na 
der, Cesar Chavez. Daniel Ellsberg and the 
late Dr. Martin Luther King, the Eastern 
news establishment now seeks to deify Al 
exander Solzhenitsyn, formerly a complain 
er in the Soviet Union 

Freedom of the press. so widely mis 
used in this country, is not the way of life 
in the Soviet Union. Solzhenitsyn's behay 
ior was understandably judged there by So 
viet standards. We should not try to tell the 
Soviets how to judge their citizens, any more 
than they should tell us how to judge ours 

BERNARD T. MAUTZMANN 

St. Louts 


Sir / 1am reminded of a Dutch joke: In the 
year 2000, a schoolboy was asked who 
Brezhnev was. After a pause, he answered 
An unimportant Russian statesman ir 
time of Alexander Solzhenitsyr 
VALCHAIRE DE VILLENEUVE 
Rotterdam, The Netherland 





From the Oil Throne 


Sir / At first reading. | got mad a 
you for parading the long Exxon ad 
cover story [Feb. 18]. But on second 
ing I realized that your own words and fact 
straight from the oil throne did more to con 
vict Exxon than perhaps any congressional 
investigation ever could 

DANIEL O. TODD 

Mountain Rest, S.¢ 











Sir / Your article on Exxon ts outstand 

Thank you for 

in allowing a se 

sent its side of the energy shortage 
MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM CULVER 
Waukesha, Wits 


your fairness and objectivity 
ment of big business to pre 





Sir / Exxon Chairman John Jamieson’s sal 
ary and bonus were reported to be $596,666 
in 1973, not to mention his fringe benefits 


TIME, MARCH 11, 1974 


ITS A TOUGH YEAR FOR 
SOME AIRLINES. 
BUT TWA ISN’T CUTTING COMFORT 


If vou’ve been reading the business news, you And so we’re still giving you the comforts and 
might think your next flight will feature wooden conveniences you've come to expect from TWA. 
benches and stale sandwiches, Next time you're flying on a short business trip, 

Not TWA. across the country or around the world, come fly 

We think the way to stay healthy this yvearisto with us. 
fight even harder for your business. TWA is still TWA 





Choice in Coach. On Ambassador Ser- 
vice” meal flights, we give you a choice 
of 3 meals in Coach. TWA ts known for 
taking good care of our Coach passen- 
gers and we're not going to change that. 
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Choice of Movies. At a small! sur- 















charge in Coach, TWA Ambassador Ser- Twin Seat in Coach. This is one of the most comfortable features 
vice moviet flights give you a choice of of TWA’s 707s and 727s. If nobody’s sitting next to you, you can 
general audience or adult movies. | fold down the center seat and sit 2 across instead of 3. 









2 = “ 
1011 Coach. In Coach all seats are 2 across. You're never more Carry-on Luggage. TWA has full-size 
than one seat from an aisle. And the aisles are never blocked by carry-on luggage compartments on all 
serving carts. our 727s and 1011s. At your destination, 
you just grab your bags and go. No wait- 
ing around at the baggage claim area. 





Gms Oe 
Ground Services. At most major te 
minals the TWA X-ray security system 
spares you the frustration of having 
your bags routinely opened. And TWA 
is adding our High-Speed Ticketing 
System and multi-location Boarding 


Pass Printers. They'll save you a lot of 
time and worry in the Terminal. | \ X iA IS S | | | y | | \ X iA 
« 


Service mark owned exclusively by TWA 
} Movies by Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc 





Comfortable Planes. TWA still flies our spacious 747s, our 707s 
and our 727s. And we’re adding even more big 1011s—the most 
technically advanced aircraft in service today. On our routes we’re 
the only airline that has it. 
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LETTERS 


which probably amount to plenty. Add to 
this the earnings of Exxon’s other top ex- 
ecutives. It appears that the increased fuel 
prices are necessary to maintain these ridic- 
ulous salaries, which the public is paying 
indirectly. Congress ought to stop this pub- 
lic gouging. 

RAY W. BRACHER 

Granger. Ind 


Sir / The energy shortage can possibly be 
corrected in time only through worldwide 
cooperation in natural-resource pooling 
There will always be those looking for 
someone or something to blame for any sad 
situation. Bertrand Russell once said: 
“We do not like to be robbed of an enemy: 
we want someone to hate when we suffer.” I 
blame. instead of an oil company, only my 
own unrestrained desires for material 
comfort. 

DON MESSERSCHMIDT 

Nacogdoches. Texas 


Madam Executive 


Sir / Regarding “Madam Executive” [Feb. 
18]; | work in an organization with several 
female executives and many female em- 
ployees. I note several common factors 
among the successful ones: they are highly 
competent in their jobs; they are extremely 
tough-minded: they do not express ambi- 
tions for the very top levels of management 
but they clearly enjoy power where they get 
it: and, finally. they are paid as women. not 
as men. 

DAVID C. MESSER 

Tarzania. Calif 


Martinis and Role Reversal 


Sir / Being laid off after working 20 years 
and reduced (raised?) to househusband sta- 
tus [Feb. 18] has certainly created new hab- 
its in me. I empty the garbage even if the 
bag is empty, look for the mail several 
times before the mailman arrives, and raid 
the refrigerator when I'm not hungry. It's 
just ridiculous, but as the attitude improves 
so do the habits. I really pushed the study 
habit. I have already earned a B.S. de- 
gree, and I expect to receive an M.S. this 
summer 

It appears that two crucial factors are 
required to accept this role reversal: a good 
attitude and an understanding wife. | have 
found that an occasional double martini 
doesn’t seem to hurt either 

MARLON D. DYKAS 

Milwaukee 


Sir / Although modern civilization has 
made it just as easy for a wife to obtain 
food for the family as the husband. the 
need to provide the family support is as 
strong in modern man as it was for his an- 
cestors. The subjects mentioned in your 
story need help. and not just with cleaning 
their floors. 

SAMUEL HARRISON. M.D 

Boston 


Sir / They certainly are exceptional men 

who are willing to test a role reversal. They 

should be admired and not chided 
CATHERINE HAWLEY BLECKINGER 
Meriden, Conn 


Sir / 1 am curious. Has the househusband 
tried “Honey. can you help me with the 
dishes tonight?” 

CAROLYN SHOOK 

Minneapolis 


Sir / We were very disappointed in your re- 
porting of our role reversal. The truth is that 
we are both extremely satisfied and happy 
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We feel that our marriage has been strength 
ened and that we define our marriage not 
in terms of artificial sex roles but in terms 
of our own personalities. 

I chose to quit my job as a social work- 
er and stay at home. lam not “forced to sub- 
limate my success drive.” Lam not especial- 
ly “sensitive about my stay-at-home status.” 
1 am tired of having to explain and defend 
my position to people whose closed minds 
can't tolerate change 

KEN (AND SUSAN) ONAITIS 

Cincinnati 


Sad Comparison 


Sir / Watching a desperate. frightened, 
lonely little man claim identical stature with 
the Great Emancipator who overshadowed 
him on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial 
(Feb. 25]. [had no feeling of anger but rath- 
er one of sadness for Richard Nixon, my fel- 
low Americans and myself. We are respon- 
sible for his being there. 

We tend to forget that this is a Gov- 
ernment of the people. controlled by our 
ballots. and those whom we elect to rep- 
resent us are only as good as those whom 
they represent. 

A more perfect democracy cannot be 
attained by default. 

JOHN W. COMFORT 

Hager City. Wis. 


Sir / Does he really think Tricky Dick can 
be compared with Honest Abe? 

HJ. JACKSON 

Spokane, Wash. 


Grant's Three Fights 


Sir / In his The Presidency piece “Trying 
to Get Right with Lincoln” [Feb. 25]. Hugh 
Sidey wrongly ascribes to Abraham Lin- 
coln the phrase about “fighting it out on 
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this line if it takes all summer.” The phrase 
was Ulysses Grant's; the then ex-President 
made it in 1884 as he was struggling to 
get his memoirs into shape. At that stage, 
Grant was “fighting it out” with penury, 
cancer and the English language—and he 
lost to all three. 

JOHN L. PHILLIPS 

New York City 
® Reader Phillips is correct—but only up 
to a point. The coinage was Grant's. The 
general first used the line in a wartime 
letter written from Spottsylvania on May 
11, 1864: “I am now sending back to Belle 
Plain all my wagons for a fresh supply of 
provisions and ammunition, and purpose 
to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” 


Amateur Plumbers 


Sir / | ask the genuine plumbers (Feb. 18). 
where is your sense of humor? Is it not fitting 
that amateur “plumbers” assembled by the 
White House failed to plug their assigned 
leaks and consequently released the flood 
of Watergate? 

DARYL SCHMIDT 

Oakland, Calif. 


Expensive Job Search 


Sir / In the name of sweet reason, let's nor 
have “public financing” for election cam- 
paigns [Feb. 18]! Not only do we pay very 
high salaries to those gentlemen who rep- 
resent us in Washington, but now they even 
want the taxpayers to pay for their job hunt- 
ing too. 

Anybody who thinks letting the tax- 
payers pay for campaigning is somehow 
oing to keep politicians honest is manifest- 
y out of his mind. 

F.L. GREAVES 

Solana Beach, Calif 


Serpents’ Source 


Sir / It is interesting to observe that the 
Symbionese Liberation Army (Feb. 18] did 
not invent its symbol, the seven-headed 
cobra. This is an old symbol of Hindu my- 
thology. representing first a Naga, a sacred 
serpent born of Kadru and the sage Kas- 
yapa, then the serpent-king Sesha. who Is 
usually associated with the god Vishnu in 
the creation of the world. fhe picture of 
this symbol is probably taken from an es- 
oteric book by James Churchward, The Sa- 
cred Symbols of Mu (1933) 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Week That Was 


Each week the 30-odd members of 
the U.S. Armed Forces Policy Council 
hear grim briefings from the Secretary 
of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on how much con- 
flict there is in the world. Two weeks 
ago, there was a pleasant surprise. Ad- 
miral Thomas H. Moorer reported that 
as well as he could determine, during 
the week of Feb. 17 to 24 “virtually no- 
body is shooting at anybody anyplace.” 
Moorer went on to declare that it was 
“more quiet around the world last week 
than at any time since I have been 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs’—a_pe- 
riod covering the last 3% years. It may 
have come from a perspective that only 
a military man could adopt wholeheart- 
edly, but Moorer’s assessment was brac- 
ing nonetheless. Said one aide, “He 
didn’t mean there weren't some people 
getting shot in Northern Ireland or that 
the shelling of Phnom-Penh couldn't re- 
sume. But in organized military oper- 
ations, nothing was happening.” The 
peace was brief. Last week government 
forces overran three insurgent positions 
south of Phnom-Penh, heavy air and ar- 
tillery attacks took place near the Plain 
of Reeds in South Viet Nam, and thou- 
sands of soldiers mutinied in Ethiopia 
(see THE WORLD) 


Baa, Baa, Baa 


It is not a vintage year so far for 
Yale University. First came the reve- 
lation that Yale library's famous *Vin- 
land map” may be nothing more than a 
wondrously wrought forgery (TIME, 
Feb. 4). Then last week came a Con- 
necticut Supreme Court challenge to 
Mory’s, the all-male New Haven drink- 
ing club, which must now fight to main- 
tain its private-club status in order to 
continue refusing to admit women (a 
policy since 1886). The “gentlemen 
songsters off on a spree” proclaimed in 
Yale’s Whiffenpoof Song may be pre- 
sented with the uncomfortable choice of 
finding a watering hole other than 
Mory’s or being joined by lady listen- 
ers. If that weren't enough, the New 
York City Health Department after dil- 
igent inspection listed the mid-Manhat- 
tan Yale Club as in violation of the city 
health code when it discovered mouse 
excreta on the premises and splinters 
in its cutting boards. Quipped Yale 
Alumnus Dick Cavett ('58): “Next thing 
we'll hear is that the Yale Bowl has a 
crack in it.” 
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Hello in There 


“Good fences make good neigh- 
bors,” says a figure in Robert Frost's 
poem Mending Wall. Frost's character 
would make an ideal resident of Lei- 
sure Village, a 600-acre Lakewood, N.J., 
retirement community of 5,000 resi- 
dents. The homes are guarded by a 24- 
hour security force. The community is 
bordered by a 6-ft. chain-link fence, and 
four years ago residents reluctantly 
topped one section of the fence with 
barbed wire after a rash of invasions by 
pranksters. But a mugging early last 
summer and recent car break-ins and 
gasoline siphonings have frightened the 
village’s board of trustees to finish what 
they started. Now they have decided to 
ring the entire village in the same fash- 
ion, an action that when completed may 
give Leisure Village the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the first community in the 
US. entirely surrounded by barbed wire. 


Opening the Door 


When US. District Court Judge J. 
Robert Elliott abruptly ended the 35- 
month confinement of Army Lieut. Wil- 
liam L. Calley Jr. last week, the judge 
observed that he saw “no likelihood” 
that Calley would flee. Why should he? 
Under the terms of his sentence, he was 
comfortably confined to his $111-a- 
month, two-bedroom apartment at Fort 
Benning, Ga., where he passed the 
months watching television, building 
model airplanes, boning up on ocean- 
ography and ancient history through 
correspondence courses, growing vege- 
tables and flowers in his backyard, 
and talking with his pet mynah bird. 
Calley, 30, has also enjoyed almost 
daily visits from his girl friend, Anne 
Moore 

“IT am still an Army officer, and 
proud to be,” Calley said after his re- 
lease on bail by the civil court judge. 
He still is appealing the 20-year sentence 
he received from a military court for 
murdering 22 civilians in the 1968 My 
Lai massacre. “I intend to continue to 
pursue all legal avenues until my con- 
viction is reversed, I am released com- 
pletely and forever, and my name is 
cleared.” Meanwhile the review of Cal- 
ley’s case by Army Secretary Howard 
H. Callaway has already begun. Calla- 
way, or President Nixon when he re- 
views the case later, could reduce it, as 
Judge Elliott observed when he ordered 
Calley’s release. In fact, said the judge, 
Calley may already have been confined 
longer than required by a possible re- 
duced sentence. 
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WATERGATE/COVER STORY 


Seven Charged, a Report and a Briefcase 


[They] unlawfully, willfully and 
knowingly did combine, conspire, confed- 
erate and agree together and with each 
other, to commit offenses against the Unit- 
ed States ... [They] would corruptly in- 
fluence, obstruct and impede the due 
administration of justice and by de- 
ceit, craft, trickery and dishonest means, 
defraud the United States 


With those words, a federal grand 
jury composed of 23 American citizens 
last week presented a grave and most ex- 
ceptional charge: a criminal conspiracy 
existed “up to and including” the pres- 
ent at the highest levels of Richard Nix- 
on’s Administration. The accused in- 
clude four of the President's most 
intimate and influential former official 
and political associates. And by clear 
implication in the language of the in- 
dictment, the jurors disclosed their be- 
lief that the President has lied about at 
least one potentially criminal act of his 
own in the still-spreading scandal. 

Nor was that all. Going beyond the 
indictment, which was carefully framed 
with the aid of Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski and his staff, the Watergate 
grand jury took on its own initiative a 
step that portends serious consequences 
for the President. In a hushed and tense 
Washington courtroom, Jury Foreman 
Viadimir Pregelj delivered a sealed re- 
port to Federal Judge John Sirica. The 
judge solemnly opened the envelope, 
quickly scanned a covering letter, then 
resealed it. Without a word on when—or 
if—the contents would be made public, 
Sirica ordered the envelope locked in a 
courthouse safe. 

There was little doubt that the re- 
port contains the grand jury’s critical as- 
sessment of Nixon’s role in the conspir- 
acy to conceal the origins of the 
wiretapping and burglary of Democratic 
headquarters in June 1972. The report 
may also spell out the grand jury’s rea- 


sons, presumably on _ constitutional 
grounds, for not now indicting the 
President 


CHARLES COLSON 


In making that decision, the 
grand jury, perhaps with some 
reluctance, was undoubtedly fol- 
lowing Jaworski's own instincts 
Since there is no precedent for 
indicting a sitting President, Ja- 
worski feared that indicting 
Nixon might touch off a long 
and nationally divisive series of 
court battles ending in a Su- 
preme Court decision in favor of 
the President. Such a prospect 
is particularly unnecessary when 
there is an impeachment inquiry 
under way in the House, where 
the Judiciary Committee is 
ready and eager to secure all 
evidence either implicating or 
exonerating the President of 
wrongdoing 

Undoubtedly at the grand 
jury’s direction, members of Ja- 
worski’s staff also gave to Sirica 
a locked and bulging briefcase 
It is believed to contain tran- 
scripts of White House tape re- 
cordings, documents and other 
evidence that was gathered 
painstakingly—and often de- 
spite dogged resistance from 
Nixon—by Jaworski and his 
fired predecessor, Archibald 
Cox. The evidence almost cer- 
tainly is meant to support any 
charges made in the report 
against Nixon. The briefcase is also ex- 
pected to reach the House impeachment 
investigators if that should be the course 
Sirica elects. 

Sirica has several options in han- 
dling the sealed report and the appar- 
ently explosive evidence now in his pos- 
session. He can order it promptly 
dispatched to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee—a move seen as most probable 
He can await a request for it from that 
committee or hold a hearing of all in- 
terested parties, including Jaworski and 
the White House, on what to do with it 
He could simply make it public—or 
have it locked up indefinitely. Whatever 
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NIXON DURING LAST WEEK’S PRESS CONFERENCE 
The circle of evidence narrows. 


his course, it is likely to become known 
this week. 

The long-awaited, judiciously word- 
ed indictment sketched, in devastating 
detail, the cover-up plot that was 
hatched in the White House and in the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the 
President. The cover-up began almost 
the moment that five lowly burglars 
were arrested in the Watergate complex 
on June 17, 1972. The indictment at- 
tacks nearly all of the previous Water- 
gate defenses put up by the men closest 
to Nixon. According to the grand jury, 
these aides tried to use the FBI and CIA 
to conceal the Watergate crime, not to 
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JUDGE JOHN J. SIRICA IN CHAMBERS 
Assigning himself the big case. 


protect national security. They arranged 
for payments of large amounts of cash 
to the arrested burglars, not for legit- 
imate legal expenses but to keep them 
quiet. They extended offers of leniency 
and Executive clemency to the arrested 
men—inducements only a President has 
the power to fulfill. They destroyed 
evidence, 

Seven of the President's former as- 
sociates were indicted, and four of them 
were accused of lying a total of eleven 


limes to grand juries, the Senate Wa- 
tergate committee or the FBI. These are 
the men on whose testimony the Pres- 
ident’s own profession of innocence has 
heavily relied. Significantly, no perjury 
charge was made against John Dean, 
Nixon’s former counsel and the one self- 
confessed member of the conspiracy 
who has directly accused the President 
of being an active participant in the cov- 
er-up scheme. The grand jury has heard 
some of the tapes of conversations be- 
tween Dean and Nixon—and apparent- 
ly is convinced that Dean’s version of 
those disputed talks ts the correct one 
Last week’s indictment of the seven 
men brought the number of former Nix- 
on agents charged or convicted in the 
scandal to 25 (see box page 20). \ndi- 
vidual guilt or innocence is yet to be es- 
tablished through trials in many of these 
cases. But no equivalent litany of offi- 
cial accusation has ever before been di- 
rected on such a scale against the as- 
sociates of any US. President. The 
scandals of Ulysses S. Grant and War- 
ren G. Harding were far less pervasive 


The Indicted Seven 


Because the positions of most of the 
men charged last week had been so high 
on President Nixon's once powerful in- 
ner team, their indictment, though long 
expected, was still shocking. That staff, 
once widely viewed as aloof and arro- 
gant but sure-footed and efficient, has, 
of course, been progressively tarnished 
ever since Watergate broke wide open 
nearly a year ago. Now an appalling 
number of its members are desperately 





A Texan Who Goes His Own Way 


When Richard Nixon picked Leon 
Jaworski as special prosecutor, there 
were those who darkly suspected that 
the fix was in. Jaworski, a 68-year-old 
Texas Democrat who had been close to 
Lyndon Johnson, had quietly supported 
Nixon for re-election in 1972. Asa high- 
ly successful $200,000-a-year trial attor- 
ney, he was a pillar of the Houston Es- 
tablishment. There were unconfirmed 
reports that his appointment had been 
cleared by John Connally to make sure 
that he had a proper understanding of 
the President's predicament 

Quietly, efficiently, going his own 
way, Jaworski has turned out to be no- 
body’s man but his own, determined 
that justice be done. Says a close as- 
sociate: “Anyone who thought that Leon 
would not press the Watergate inves- 
ligation with full vigor and integrity 
simply did not know Leon.” He has re- 
mained scrupulously open-minded. Ja- 
worski puts it this way, in his soft- 
spoken Texas drawl: “At my stage of 
life, do you think I would come in 
here and be part of anything that would 
ruin whatever name and reputation 


I have established over the years?’ 
The special prosecutor's staff of 38 
lawyers needed much reassuring. Out- 


raged and discouraged by the firing of 


Archibald Cox, the attorneys were fear- 
ful that the Texan might slow down the 
investigation. Their anxieties were soon 
allayed: one of his first orders was for ev- 
eryone on the staff to proceed full speed 
ahead in his previously assigned area 
of investigation 

After an initial period to familiarize 
himself with all the evidence, Jaworski 
took the lead. He has made all the key 
decisions on such questions as plea bar- 
gaining and cooperation with the House 
Judiciary Committee. He refused on 
principle to meet with Nixon on accept- 
ing the assignment. He has since turned 
down two invitations from the President 
to see him. Jaworski has largely dealt 


with the White House through Chief of 


Staff Alexander Haig—with increasing 
impatience, though he recognizes that 
Haig is simply a “good soldier” obeying 
his commander in chiefs orders. The 
prosecutor was kind and courtly on the 
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fighting to stay out of prison. Last week's 
seven accused conspirators were 

JOHN MITCHELL, 60. Once the Ad- 
ministration’s high priest of law-and- 
order, the former Attorney General and 
head of Nixon's re-election committee 
was undoubtedly Nixon's closest polit- 
ical confidant. The two men had known 
each other intimately ever since Mitch- 
ell, a seemingly imperturbable munic 
ipal-bond specialist, and Nixon were 
partners in a New York City law firm 
In the Administration, Mitchell was an 
eager but unsuccessful prosecutor of an- 
tiwar extremists (the Chicago Seven, the 
Harrisburg Seven, Daniel Ellsberg) 
Mitchell's most celebrated comment on 
the Nixon Administration was his iron- 
ically prophetic “Watch what we do, not 
what we say.” Now he stands indicted 
on charges of conspiracy, obstruction of 
justice, and four counts of making false 
statements to the FBI, the Senate Wa- 
lergate committee or the grand jury 
Last week Mitchell also went on trial 
in a New York federal court on six 
counts of perjury. He and former Com- 
merce Secretary Maurice Stans are ac- 
cused of attempting to intervene with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to help Fugitive Financier Robert 
Vesco evade a massive fraud investiga- 
tion in return for a secret $200,000 con- 
tribution to Nixon's 1972 campaign. 

H.R. HALDEMAN, 47. As Nixon's 
stern chief of staff, the former Califor- 
nia advertising executive once noted on 
a memo returned to a White House aide 
“Ill approve of whatever will work and 
am concerned with results—not meth- 
ods.” The most formidable guardian of 





SPECIAL PROSECUTOR JAWORSKI 
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Nixon’s Oval Office, Haldeman curtly 
and coldly ran a staff that protected the 
President against unwanted intrusions 
and unappreciated advice. Haldeman is 
charged with conspiracy, obstruction of 
justice, and three counts of perjury in 
his public testimony before Senator Sam 
Ervin’s select Senate committee 

JOHN D. EHRLICHMAN, 48. Formerly 
Nixon’s chief adviser on domestic af- 
fairs, the outgoing and often witty Ehr- 
lichman has acidly termed Congress- 
men “a bunch of clowns” and argued 
that a President has the right to simply 
“set aside” anything Congress did that 
was “not in the public interest.” A Se- 
attle attorney who specialized in munic- 
ipal and land-use law, he is charged with 
conspiracy, obstruction of justice, and 
three counts of lying to the grand jury 
and the FBI. 

CHARLES W. COLSON, 42. A tough 
and wily political infighter, Colson was 
Nixon’s special counsel, concentrating 
on soliciting labor support and punish- 
ing the President's political enemies. 
Colson’s footprints kept appearing at the 
fringes of the Watergate scandal, al- 
though he insisted loudly that he would 
never be indicted—and for many 
months investigators seemed persuaded. 
Yet Colson, who once declared that “I 
would do anything that Richard Nixon 
asks me to do,” and now professes to 
have “found God” in a religious con- 
version, was indicted for conspiracy and 


obstruction of justice. 

ROBERT C. MARDIAN, 50. A wealthy 
Phoenix lawyer-contractor and a West- 
ern coordinator of Barry Goldwater's 
1964 presidential campaign, Mardian 


PROSECUTOR JAWORSKI'S AIDES HEADING TOWARD WASHINGTON FEDERAL COURT* 
For the embattled President, more time bombs ticked on. 


was one of the architects of Nixon's 
Southern strategy on school integration 
while general counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Rigidly conservative, Mardian later 
showed much anti-radical fervor but lit- 
tle savvy as chief of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Internal Security Division. Dis- 
appointed when he did not earn a higher 
position in the Nixon Administration, 
he said with foresight about the Nixon 
camp: “When things are going great 


they ignore me, but when things get 
screwed up, they lean on me.” He was in- 
dicted for conspiracy. 

GORDON C. STRACHAN, 30. A for- 
mer junior member of the Nixon-Mitch- 
ell law firm in New York, Strachan was 
Haldeman’s chief aide in the White 
House. He later became general coun- 
sel of the U.S. Information Agency as 
part of a White House effort to exert 


*Philip Lacovara, Henry Ruth, Richard Ben- 


Veniste and Peter Kreindler 


surface, as he is most of the time to ev- 
erybody, but he continued to insist on 
getting documents that the White House 
was reluctant to hand over. He finally 
obtained most but not all of them by 
threatening to go to court. 

From the White House point of 
view, he is no improvement on Cox. He 
is often even more tenacious and less tol- 
erant of anything that stands in his way. 
A pragmatic and informal man with a 
prosecutor's instinct for the kill, Jawor- 
ski is not so interested as Cox was in 
legal theory and lengthy staff discussions 
on the meaning of the law. Once his 
cases are sound, he wants to get them 
quickly to court. He is also a remark- 
ably direct and succinct man in verbose 
Washington, setting some kind of rec- 
ord in his rare TV interview appearanc- 
es for the number of questions answered 
per square minute of air time. 

Jaworski’s call to action in Wash- 
ington came at a time when his ambi- 
tions were behind him and largely ful- 
filled. He was perfectly content to 
continue his law practice and spend his 
spare time on his more than 800-acre 
ranch, where he enjoys clearing the land 
with chain saws and raising quarter 
horses. 
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The son of an Evangelical Lutheran 
minister who had migrated from Poland, 
Jaworski was born in Waco, Texas. The 
family was poor; Jaworski, his two 
brothers and sister worked their way 
through Baylor University, where Leon 
earned a law degree in 1925. He became 
so skilled a courtroom lawyer that he 
was hired by a leading Houston law firm, 
Fulbright, Crooker, Freeman & Bates. 
Through the years, he showed a talent 
for absorbing a mass of complex infor- 
mation literally overnight and giving a 
masterly performance in court the next 
morning. He became a senior partner 
in 1951. Today Fulbright, Crooker & Ja- 
worski ranks second only to John Con- 
nally’s law firm of Vinson, Elkins, Searls, 
Connally & Smith in power and pres- 
tige in Texas. In 1971 Jaworski was hon- 
ored when he was selected president of 
the American Bar Association. 

. 

While on the rise he inevitably 
bumped into another Texas poor boy 
making good—Lyndon Johnson. Twice 
he came to L.B.J.’s rescue. In 1948 he 
helped defend Johnson against charges 
of fraud in a Senate primary election 
that L.B.J. won by a contested 87 votes. 
In 1960 Jaworski was L.B.J.’s attorney 


in suits that sought to prevent him from 
running simultaneously for Vice Pres- 
ident and for Senator. When L.B.J. was 
President, he wanted to appoint Jawor- 
ski Attorney General. But sensitive to 
charges of cronyism, the President re- 
luctantly named Ramsey Clark instead. 
By conservative Texas standards, in 
fact, Jaworski has often been a maver- 
ick. He defended a liberal school-board 
member who was under furious attack 
from conservatives, and he was chosen 
to prosecute former Mississippi Gover- 
nor Ross Barnett for criminal contempt 
for trying to block desegregation. 

Compared with his expansive Tex- 
as style of living, Jaworski has a rel- 
atively spartan existence in Washington. 
He normally lunches on a sandwich at 
his desk, then goes home at 7 p.m. toa 
small Washington hotel, where he lives 
with his wife of 43 years, Jeanette. Their 
son Joe is a lawyer in Houston; their 
daughters Joanie and Claire are both 
married. 

When his tasks as special prosecutor 
are finished, Jaworski will go back to 
Texas. Friends used to fret that like so 
many others connected with Watergate, 
he would return a diminished figure 
That no longer seems much of a hazard 
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greater control over the federal bureau- 
cracy by transferring White House men 
to key department and agency posts. It 
was Strachan who startled the Ervin 
committee by advising young people 
who were considering government work: 
“Stay away.” He is charged with con- 
spiracy, obstruction of justice, and one 
count of lying to a grand jury. 

KENNETH W. PARKINSON, 46. A 
Washington attorney specializing in 
personal injury insurance cases, Parkin- 
son was untouched by Watergate until 
the Nixon committee hired him to de- 
fend itself against a civil suit filed by 
the Democratic National Committee 
because of the wiretapping-burglary. 
Once a law clerk in the same Wash- 
ington district court in which he is now 
indicted, he is charged with conspiracy. 


STEVE RORTHUP 


JOHN DEAN AS SENATE WITNESS 
Tapes testimony sustained. 


The new Watergate Seven face max- 
imum sentences of five years in prison 
for each count of conspiracy, obstruction 
of justice and making a false statement 
to the FBI or a grand jury. If there are 
convictions on all counts, the consecu- 
tive sentences could total as much as 30 
years for Mitchell and 25 each for Hal- 
deman and Ehrlichman. Judge Sirica or- 
dered that all seven men appear before 
him this Saturday to be arraigned and 
to plead to the charges. Trials normally 
are scheduled to begin within 60 days 
after indictment, although delays can be 
sought by either defenders or prosecu- 
tors. Though defense attorneys may ob- 
ject, the prosecution hopes to try the 
seven together. Sirica assigned himself 
to preside over the case. 

The most intriguing detail in the in- 
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dictment was one of the counts against 
Haldeman. In his televised testimony 
before the Ervin committee last July 30 
and 31, Haldeman told of listening to a 
tape of a conversation among Nixon, 
John Dean and, for a time, himself that 
had taken place on March 21, 1973. The 
indictment contends that Haldeman 
committed perjury when he related his 
version of what the tape records. Since 
the jurors have heard the tape, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that it does not 
confirm Haldeman’s testimony. 


The Five Words 


The details of this charge also 
strongly support Dean’s televised testi- 
mony about this conversation—and im- 
pugn Nixon’s public statements about 
the talk. To a surprising degree, Hal- 
deman’s testimony had verified Dean's 
recollection of the conversation, al- 
though Dean had thought that parts of 
it had occurred earlier, on March 13. 

Haldeman agreed that Dean told the 
President that E. Howard Hunt, one of 
the arrested Watergate burglars, was de- 
manding $120,000 in cash, “or else he 
would tell about the seamy things he had 
done for Ehrlichman,” presumably as 
one of the White House squad of secret 
investigators, “the plumbers.” Accord- 
ing to Haldeman, Nixon asked how 
much money.would have to be raised 
over the years to meet such demands, 
and Dean replied, “probably a million 
dollars—but the problem is that it is 
hard to raise.” 

The President replied, according to 
Haldeman, “There is no problem in rais- 
ing a million dollars, we can do that.” 
Up to this critical point, Haldeman and 
Dean were still in agreement. Then, 
Haldeman testified, Nixon added five 
crucial words: “But it would be wrong.” 
Those five words, claims the indictment, 
as Haldeman “then and there well knew, 
were false.” They, of course, change 
Nixon’s position completely. Instead of 
agreeing to pay Hunt hush money, as 
Dean charged, the President was por- 
trayed by Haldeman as ruling such a 
move out of consideration. Another Hal- 
deman claim that the grand jury appar- 
ently did not accept was that through- 
out this exchange Nixon “led Dean on 
... Obviously trying to smoke out what 
was really going on.” 

If the grand jury is right, Nixon has 
repeatedly lied about never having ac- 
quiesced in any cash payments by his as- 
sociates to any of the original Water- 
gate defendants. Nixon issued a long 
Watergate paper last May 22, claiming 
that “I did not know, until the time of 
my own investigation, of any efforts to 
provide the Watergate defendants with 
funds” and “I took no part in, nor was I 
aware of, any efforts that might have 
been made to cover up Watergate.” 
Asked during an Aug. 22 press confer- 
ence about Haldeman’s version before 
the Senate committee of the $1 million 
discussion, Nixon replied: “His state- 
ment is accurate.” Nixon said he had, 


in fact, told Dean: “John, it is wrong. It 
won't work.” 

Woven through the grand jury's var- 
ious allegations against the newly indict- 
ed men was evidence that a large pay- 
ment was, in fact, made to Hunt a few 
hours after this crucial conversation of 
Dean, Haldeman and Nixon. It would 
have been foolhardy, indeed, for Nix- 
on's aides to carry out such payoffs if 
the President had flatly banned them 
as wrong. According to the indictment, 
after the end of this White House meet- 
ing, Haldeman called John Mitchell. 
Mitchell minutes later “had a telephone 
conversation with Fred C. LaRue la 
Mitchell deputy], during which Mitchell 
authorized LaRue to make a payment 
of $75,000 to and for the benefit of E. 
Howard Hunt Jr.” LaRue, who has 
pleaded guilty to conspiring to obstruct 
justice, according to the indictment gave 
the $75,000 to Hunt’s attorney, William 
O. Bittman, that very evening, March 
21. Next day, contends the indictment, 
Mitchell told Ehrlichman that Hunt 
“was not a problem any longer.” 

The charges against Haldeman raise 
an obvious question: Why would he risk 
perjury by testifying publicly that the 
tape contained those five words of Nix- 
on’s if, indeed, it did not? One answer 
may lie in the fact that Haldeman was 
testifying only a couple of weeks after 
the existence of the secret Nixon tap- 
ing system had been revealed to the 
Ervin committee. Nixon later fought 
vainly on two court levels to withhold 
his tapes from Archibald Cox, then the 
Watergate special prosecutor. He yield- 
ed seven of them, including the one of 
the March 21 meeting, only after the 
public uproar that followed his firing of 
Cox, who was seeking the tapes and oth- 
er White House evidence. At the time 
he was before the Ervin committee, Hal- 
deman may have felt certain that the 
tapes would never have to be given to 
the prosecutors or the committee. 

Throughout, the 50-page indictment 
handed up by the grand jury carefully 
refrains from citing any acts of the Pres- 
ident. It sometimes even fails to note 
that a meeting singled out as an overt 
conspiratorial act was attended by Nix- 
on and was held in his office, although 
his presence there is public knowledge. 
This is presumably part of the strategy 
of keeping the grand jury’s report on 
Nixon thoroughly separate from the 
indictments, on the theory that Nix- 
on’s guilt or innocence ought consti- 
tutionally to be only the province of 
the House impeachment committee 
headed by New Jersey Democratic Con- 
gressman Peter Rodino. 


Overt Acts 


The indictment spares no harsh 
words in describing the cover-up con- 
spiracy involving the seven indicted 
Nixon associates “and others known 
and unknown.” The aim of the conspir- 
acy, the indictment claims, was to con- 
ceal the identity of the persons respon- 
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sible for the Watergate wiretapping, as 
well as “other illegal and improper ac- 
tivities.” Toward that end, the seven 
tried to prevent officials of the CIA, FBI 
and Department of Justice from trans- 
acting “their official business honestly 
and impartially, free from corruption, 
fraud, improper and undue influence, 
dishonesty, unlawful impairment and 
obstruction.” 

No fewer than 45 conspiratorial acts 
were cited in concise paragraphs that 
undoubtedly will be buttressed by ex- 
tensive evidence, and sharply assailed 
by defense lawyers, in future trials. 
Those curt recitations of specific acts for 
the first time detailed the chronology of 
an increasingly desperate effort to keep 
the lid on the scandal. Free of all the tes- 
timonial contradictions and denials that 
have so confused the complex affair, the 
indictment included these overt acts: 

June 17, 1972. On the night of the 
ill-starred Watergate break-in, John 
Mitchell and a group of Nixon campaign 
officials were attending political meet- 
ings in Beverly Hills. After news of the 
burglars’ capture reached him, Mitchell 
told Mardian to ask G. Gordon Liddy, 
the counsel to Nixon's re-election 
finance committee and one of the orig- 
inators of the political-espionage plan, 
to seek the help of Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst in Washington to 
get the arrested men out of jail. (Klein- 
dienst has testified that Liddy accosted 
him at Washington's Burning Tree golf 
club and sought such help, but that he 
sharply rebuffed the plea.) 

June 18. Haldeman’s aide Gordon 
Strachan destroyed documents on Hal- 
deman’s orders. (Strachan has admitted 
doing so, claiming that the papers in- 
cluded reports he had prepared for Hal- 
deman about Liddy’s intelligence-gath- 
ering plan before the men were arrested. 
Federal investigators believe that tran- 
scripts of the illegally intercepted 


Democratic conversations were also 
destroyed.) 
June 19. Ehrlichman met with 


Dean at the White House and directed 
him to relay word via Liddy that E 
Howard Hunt should leave the coun- 
try. (Hunt had been a member of the 
White House plumbers and was later 
convicted of the Watergate wiretapping 
Dean testified that he carried out Ehr- 
lichman’s instructions, then convinced 
Ehrlichman that it was a mistake and 
asked Liddy to rescind the order to 
Hunt.) 

June 19. Charles Colson and Ehr- 
lichman met with Dean at the White 
House, and Ehrlichman directed Dean 
to open Hunt's safe in the Executive Of- 
fice Building and take the contents 
(which included various secret docu- 
ments and electronic equipment). Dean 
has testified that he did so 

June 19. Mardian and Mitchell met 
with Jeb Stuart Magruder, deputy to 
Mitchell on Nixon’s re-election commit- 
tee, in Mitchell's Washington apart- 
ment. Mitchell suggested that Magruder 
destroy his files on the Watergate wire- 
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tapping plan, code-named Gemstone 
(Mitchell said, according to LaRue, who 
has pleaded guilty to conspiracy to ob- 
struct justice, “that it might be a good 
idea if Mr. Magruder had a fire.”’) 

June 20. Liddy met with LaRue 
and Mardian at LaRue’s Washington 
apartment. Liddy told the other two that 
certain “commitments” had been made 
to himself and others who had carried 
out the Watergate break-in. (Apparently 
the commitments were from Hunt to the 
others that if anything went wrong with 
the operation his White House friends 
would assist them and their families.) 

June 24. Mitchell and Mardian met 
with Dean at Nixon re-election commit- 
tee headquarters in Washington. Mitch- 
elland Mardian suggested that Dean ask 
the CIA to provide secret funds for Hunt, 
Liddy and the five burglars who had 
been arrested in the break-in. 

June 26. Ehrlichman met with 
Dean at the White House and approved 
a suggestion that Dean ask General Ver- 
non A. Walters, deputy director of the 
CIA, whether the CIA could use covert 
funds to pay salaries and bail for the ar- 
rested men. (Both Dean and Walters 
have testified that Dean did so.) 

July 7. Anthony Ulasewicz, a for- 
mer New York City policeman recruit- 
ed to help distribute payments secretly 
to the break-in defendants, delivered ap- 
proximately $25,000 in cash to William 
O. Bittman in Washington. Bittman was 
Hunt's attorney. 

Mid-July. Mitchell and Kenneth 
Parkinson met with Dean at Nixon 
committee headquarters. Mitchell asked 
Dean to get FBI reports on the Water- 
gate investigation for Parkinson and 
others. (Lawyer Parkinson was defend- 
ing the Nixon re-election committee 
against a Democratic Party civil suit, 
and these reports could have been use- 
ful for this non-Governmental purpose.) 

July 17. Ulasewicz delivered ap- 
proximately $40,000 in cash to Howard 
Hunt's wife Dorothy at Washington Na- 
tional Airport. (She later died in a crash 
of a commercial plane, carrying $10,000 
in cash at the time.) 

July 21. Mardian met with Dean 
at the White House and examined FBI 
reports of its Watergate investigation 
(Mardian, then a member of the Nixon 
committee staff, had no official right to 
see such documents.) 

July 26. Ehrlichman met with Her- 
bert Kalmbach, the President's personal 
lawyer, at the White House. He told 
Kalmbach to raise funds for the persons 
who had committed the break-in and 
that the fund raising and the payments 
should be kept secret. (This tends to 
back up Kalmbach’s Senate testimony 
in which he related: “I said, John, Lam 
looking right into your eyes ... it is just 
absolutely necessary, John, that you tell 
me, first, that John Dean has the au- 
thority to direct me in this assignment, 
that it is a proper assignment, and that 
I am to go forward on it.’ He said, ‘Herb. 
John Dean does have the authority. It 
is proper and you are to go forward.’ “) 
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Aug. 29. Colson had a conversation 
with Dean in which Dean advised him 
not to send a memorandum to the au- 
thorities who were investigating the 
break-in. (The Colson memo reported 
that he had been interviewed by Justice 
Department investigators. But, the 
memo noted, they had failed to ask him 
about a meeting that he had held be- 
fore the break-in with Liddy and Hunt 
At that meeting the pair asked Colson 
for help in getting approval for their po- 
litical intelligence-gathering plans. In- 
vestigators believe that by showing the 
memo to Dean, Colson made a clever at- 
tempt to protect himself and entrap 
Dean in the conspiracy. If asked later 
why he did not volunteer information 
about his meeting with Liddy and Hunt, 








“I'm not kidding—this place could 
become the seat of government.” 


Colson would be able to cite Dean’s or- 
ders to squelch the memo.) 

Nov. 13. Hunt had a telephone con- 
versation with Colson in which they dis- 
cussed the need to make additional pay- 
ments to the defendants. 

Mid-November. Colson met with 
Dean at the White House and gave Dean 
a tape recording of a telephone conver- 
sation between Colson and Hunt. (This 
call has been described by Hunt as a di- 
rect appeal for more financial help.) 

Nov. 15. Dean played this Colson- 
Hunt recording for Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman at Camp David 

Nov. 15. Dean played the same re- 
cording for Mitchell in New York City 

Early December. Haldeman had a 
phone talk with Dean in which Halde- 
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CHAPIN 


GONZALEZ 


The Other Nixon 
Watergate Men 


Criminal activity relating to the Wa- 
tergate scandal reaches beyond the seven 
Nixon aides indicted last week. It em- 
braces accusations involving illegal cam- 
paign contributions by Financier Robert 
L. Vesco and perjury charges against 
Milk-Industry Lobbyist Jake Jacobsen 
In addition, nine corporations have been 
fined for making illegal campaign dona- 
tions. But most damaging for the Pres- 
ident is the large number of his aides 
and agents who have already been to 


man approved the use of part of a fund 
of approximately $350,000, then under 
Haldeman’s control, for the defendants 

Early December. Strachan met 
with LaRue at LaRue’s apartment in 
Washington and delivered approxi- 
mately $50,000 in cash to him 

Early December. LaRue arranged 
for the delivery of about $40,000 in cash 
to Bittman, Hunt's attorney 

Jan. 3, 1973. Colson met with Ehr- 
lichman and Dean at the White House 
and discussed the need to assure Hunt 
how long he would have to spend in jail 
if he were convicted. (This was the in- 
dictment’s oblique way of saying that 
the talk centered on getting Executive 
clemency for Hunt. Dean testified that 
Colson told him that just after the meet- 
ing he had asked Nixon about clemen- 
cy. On the next day, according to Dean. 
Ehrlichman gave Colson assurance that 
clemency could be promised to Hunt.) 

Early January. Haldeman had a 
conversation with Dean in which Hal- 
deman approved the use of the balance 
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court. Before the latest indictments, 18 
men with connections to the White House 
or the Committee for the Re-Election of 
the President had been indicted or con- 
victed or had pleaded guilty to criminal 
charges. The gallery: 


BERNARD BARKER, 56, one of the four 
Cuban refugees charged in the original 
Watergate break-in. Pleaded guilty to 
burglary, conspiracy, illegal wireta pping 
and eavesdropping; released after twelve 
months in prison pending appeal 
DWIGHT L. CHAPIN, 33, former appoint- 
ments secretary to Nixon. /ndicted on 
four counts of perjury concerning the ac- 
tivities of Dirty-Tricks Specialist Donald 
Segretti; awaiting trial 


of his $350,000 cash fund for additional 
payments to the defendants 

Early January. Strachan met again 
with LaRue at LaRue’s apartment and 
gave him about $300,000 in cash. 

March 21. LaRue arranged to de- 
liver about $75,000 in cash to Bittman 

March 22. Ehrlichman had a con- 
versation with Egil Krogh Jr., one of 
the White House plumbers, now impris- 
oned for his role in the burglary of Dan- 
iel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. Ehrlichman 
assured Krogh that Hunt would not re- 
veal certain matters. (One matter pre- 
sumably was the burglary of the psy- 
chiatrist’s office. This statement in the 
indictment seems to signal that Krogh 
will be a witness against Ehrlichman.) 


The False Statements 


The multiple accusations of lying to 
official investigative bodies is described 
in even fuller detail in the indictment, 
though the evidence leading the grand 
jury to believe that the statements were 





KROGH 


JOHN W. DEAN, 35, former chief White 
House counsel. Pleaded guilty to one 
count of conspiracy in the Watergate 
cover-up; sentencing deferred. 

VIRGILIO GONZALEZ, 47, another of the 
Cubans. Pleaded guilty to burglary, con- 
spiracy, illegal wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping; now serving a one-to-four- 
year sentence 

GEORGE HEARING, 40, Florida accoun- 
tant who aided Segretti. Pleaded guilty 
to one count of conspiracy; released af- 
ter serving seven months in prison 

E. HOWARD HUNT, 55, onetime CIA op- 
erative and White House consultant 
Pleaded guilty to leading the Water- 
gate break-in; released after serving 
nearly a year in prison pending appeal 





false is tantalizingly omitted. Several al- 
legations of falsehood are charged even 
when a defendant testified that he could 
not recall an alleged act. Such accusa- 
tions are difficult to sustain without doc- 
umentary evidence or corroboration by 
several witnesses, and they are certain 
to be vigorously attacked by defense 
attorneys 

John Mitchell was accused of lying 
as early as June 1972, when he told 
the original Watergate grand jury that 
he had known nothing about any 
scheme to spy illegally on Democratic 
candidates or the Democratic Party 
At that time he also denied knowing 
anything about Liddy’s political intel- 
ligence proposals, though he later pub- 
licly admitted attending three meetings 
at which Liddy’s plans had been pre- 
sented to him. The indictment claims 
that Mitchell also lied to the grand 
jury in denying that LaRue had ever 
told him that Liddy had confessed his 
role in the break-in 

The nation’s former chief law en- 
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McCORD 


HERBERT W. KALMBACH, 52, one of Nix- 
on’s personal attorneys. Pleaded guilty 
to violation of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and to an illegal offer of an am- 
bassadorship in exchange for campaign 
contributions; as yet unsentenced. 

EGIL KROGH JR., 34. former White 
House aide to John Ehrlichman. Plead- 
ed guilty to involvement in the Ellsberg 
break-in; now serving six months. 
FREDERICK LARUE, 44, former White 
House assistant and C.R.P. aide. Plead- 
ed guilty to conspiracy in the cover-up; 
sentencing deferred. 

G. GORDON LIDDY, 43, former FBI agent 
and onetime aide to Ehrlichman. Con- 
victed of conspiracy, burglary and ille- 
gal wiretapping at Watergate: now 


forcement official was charged, too, with 
lying to Senator Sam Ervin’s Watergate 
committee in his public testimony last 
July. The indictment contends that he 
falsely denied having even heard about 
the existence of the Gemstone wiretap 
transcripts when it was suggested on 
June 19, 1972, that they be destroyed. 
He said, moreover, that “to the best of 
my recollection” the destruction of doc- 
uments was not even discussed at a 
meeting he attended on that date—a 
Statement that the indictment also 
charges was false. Another part of the in- 
dictment charges that it was Mitchell 
who suggested the destruction 
Haldeman, too, is accused of per- 
jury in his Senate testimony. He denied 
having been aware that money former- 
ly under his control and later paid to 
the Watergate defendants was meant as 
blackmail or hush money. He testified 
that at the key March 21 meeting at- 
tended by Dean (and Nixon, though 
the indictment does not say so), he did 
not believe that Dean had made any 
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serving a sentence of up to 20 years. 
JEB STUART MAGRUDER, 39, former aide 
to H.R. Haldeman and C.R.P. deputy 
director. Pleaded guilty to conspiracy in 
the cover-up; sentencing deferred. 
EUGENIO MARTINEZ, 51, another of the 
Cubans. Pleaded guilty to burglary, con- 
spiracy, illegal wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping; now serving a sentence of up 
to four years. 

JAMES W. MCCORD JR., 49, former CIA 
agent and C.R.P. security coordinator. 
Convicted of conspiracy, burglary and 
wiretapping at Watergate; free on bail 
pending appeal. 

HERBERT L. PORTER, 35, former White 
House aide and C.R.P. officer. Pleaded 
guilty to lying to the FBI about the cover- 


reference to Jeb Magruder’s having 
committed perjury. Both statements, 
the indictment says, were untrue. 

Ehrlichman’s untruthfulness — sur- 
faced, according to the indictment, be- 
fore both the grand jury and FBI agents. 
The indictment cited Ehrlichman’s 
claim to FBI agents last July 21 that he 
knew nothing about the Watergate 
break-in beyond what he had read in 
newspapers. Also noted were a series of 
answers that he gave the grand jury last 
May, in which he could not recall when 
he first learned that Liddy might have 
been involved in the break-in. The ques- 
tions seemed to show that investigators 
have proof that Dean had told Ehrlich- 
man of Liddy’s involvement shortly 
after the Watergate arrests. Ehrlichman 
was also accused of lying in his conver- 
sation with Kalmbach about raising 
money for the defendants. He spoke 
falsely, claims the indictment, when he 
said he could not recall giving Kalm- 
bach approval to use money for that 
purpose. 





STURGIS 


up of the break-in; sentencing deferred 
DONALD SEGRETTI, 32, lawyer and po- 
litical saboteur. Pleaded guilty to con- 
spiracy in illegal campaign activities; 
now serving a six-month sentence. 
MAURICE H. STANS, 65, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce and C.R.P. finance- 
committee chairman. /ndicted for per- 
jury and obstruction of justice in seeking 
campaign donations; now on trial. 
FRANK STURGIS, 49, another of the Cu- 
bans. Convicted of burglary, conspiracy 
and violation of federal wiretapping 
laws; released after twelve months in 
prison pending appeal. 

DAVID R. YOUNG JR., 37, co-director 
with Krogh of the plumbers. /ndicted 
in the Ellsberg break-in; awaiting trial. 


The clearest indication of how ac- 
tive the grand jury was in the question- 
ing of witnesses came in the charge that 
Gordon Strachan had responded falsely 
in a grand-jury appearance in June of 
1972. He was pressed closely by Fore- 
man Pregelj and an unnamed juror 
about his admitted delivery of the $350,- 
000 in cash to LaRue. Strachan contend- 
ed that he gave the money, which had 
been controlled by Haldeman, to LaRue 
only for him to return it to the Nixon re- 
election committee. But jurors wanted 
to know why he carried it in a briefcase 
at night to the apartment of LaRue in- 
stead of taking it to committee head- 
quarters near the White House in the 
daytime. 

The indictment contends that state- 
ments by Strachan that he did not re- 
call who told him to give the money to 
LaRue were false. The implication was 
that the grand jury believes that 
Strachan was protecting someone 
—probably Haldeman—who knew that 
the money was to be sent to LaRue for 
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payoffs to the burglars. The grand jury 
presumably has evidence of who that un- 
named person was. 

Despite the mass of detail, the hand- 
ing up of the indictment and the sealed 
grand jury report took only twelve quick 
minutes in Judge Sirica’s courtroom. 
When it was over, most of the defen- 
dants either refused comment or ex- 
pressed their certainty that they will be 
cleared of all wrongdoing when all the 
evidence merges in the impending trial 
battles among high-powered attorneys. 


The Trials of the 


Ever since the grand jury system 
started under Britain’s King Henry II 
in 1166. it has been hailed as a guard- 
ian of the people and denounced as an 
oppressive tool of the government. Both 
descriptions can be accurate, for a grand 
jury is as good or bad as the people on 
it. The Watergate grand jury that hand- 
ed up last week’s historic indictment will 
be remembered as one of the best. 

Convened on June 5, 1972, to hear 
evidence of crimes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the grand jury was shortly pre- 
sented with the case of the Watergate 
break-in. On the evidence that federal 
prosecutors put before it, the 23-mem- 
ber jury indicted seven men accused of 
the burglary. Then, its work apparently 
finished, the jury recessed that Septem- 
ber. Six months later it was called back 
to hear new evidence, and it has been 
hard at work ever since. 

Some grand juries are merely rub- 
ber stamps for prosecutors, who use 
the institution’s wide-ranging powers 
of subpoena to harass suspects against 
whom they have litte real evidence. 
But several members of the Watergate 
grand jury have acquired such expert- 
ness and shown such diligence in ques- 
tioning witnesses that they have be- 
come true partners of Leon Jaworski 
and the other prosecutors. Once last 
spring the jury members were so in- 
tent on their deliberations that they 
stayed in session until midnight, when 
they discovered that the cleaning peo- 
ple had locked them in. It took ten min- 
utes of shouting and pounding before 
a janitor let them out 

This grand jury is a cross section of 
the people of Washington. It is made 
up of 13 women and ten men: 17 are 
blacks and six whites: only eight mem- 
bers are less than 40 years old. The dom- 
inant member is its foreman. Vladimir 
Pregelj. 46. who was appointed by Judge 
John Sirica. A native of Yugoslavia and 
a naturalized citizen, Pregelj (pro- 
nounced Pray-gull) is an economist for 
the Library of Congress. When the jury 
members asked President Nixon to tes- 
tify before them. Pregelj wrote the re- 
quest. Nixon refused to appear. and Pre- 


gelj planned to keep a photocopy of the = 


reply as a historical memento. Carefully 


WALTER BENNETT 


The Defense View 


The most likely defense tactics ap- 
parently will be to seek a change of 
venue from Washington. where the Wa- 
tergate controversy is the hottest, and 
try to have the defendants’ cases split 
off into separate trials. A mass trial af- 
fords prosecutors greater opportunity to 
introduce more evidence affecting each 
defendant. But the main strategy may 
be to try to discredit the accusing wit- 
nesses, many of whom have admitted 
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he placed it ina newspaper to take home 
—only to misplace the newspaper. 

The second most active member is 
Harold G. Evans, 42, a Postal Service 
clerk. who was elected deputy foreman 
by fellow members. Pregelj and Evans 
have asked about half of the questions 
posed by the jury. Others who have been 
active interlocutors include Lila Bard, 
65, a retired Army officer, Enas Broad- 
way, 62, an employee in the National Li- 
brary of Medicine; George W. Stockton 
Sr., 55, a Defense Department supply 
technician; and Naomi R. Williams, 58. 
a retired teacher and elevator operator. 
The other members of the jury: 

>» Annie Bell Alford, 56, a part-time 
cleaner and maid. 

> Ellen C. Brown, 66, a retired 
cleaning woman. 

> Carolyn A. Butler, 31, a secretary- 
stenographer for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

> Elayne Edlund, 45, a secretary for 
a consulting firm. 


FOREMAN PREGELJ LEAVING COURT 





their own criminal roles. The defense at- 
torneys may ask: How can anyone be- 
lieve convicted felons who are making 
charges against others so that they can 
get away with the lightest sentences 
themselves? 

President Nixon issued only a state- 
ment through his press office: “The Pres- 
ident has always maintained that the ju- 
dicial system is the proper forum for the 
resolution to the questions concerning 
Watergate. The indictment indicates 
that the judicial process is finally mov- 


> Clarence L. Franklin, 57. a taxi 
driver. 

>» Maurice P. Glover, 34, a recep- 
tionist for the U.S. Court of Claims. 

>» Dorothy M. Gray, 58, a housewife. 

>» George V. Gross, 49. an offset 
platemaker for the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

>» Wallace N. Hawkins, 35, a clerk 
for the Washington city government. 

> Christopher C. Hopkins. 39, a 
mail handler for the Postal Service. 

> Ruth W. Loveridge, 67, a secre- 
tary-receptionist for a private firm. 

> Arthur McLean, 66. a retired 
plant foreman. 

> Ethel M. Peoples, 39, a lunch clerk 
in the Washington city schools. 

» Susie Ann Robinson, 59. a house- 
keeper. 

> Kathryn Ann Smith, 37, a tech- 
nical information specialist for the 
House of Representatives. 

> Julie L. White, 39, who quit her 
job as a janitor at George Washington 
University to stay on the jury. 

> Priscilla L. Woodruff, 30, occupa- 
tion unstated. 

Of the 23 original jurors. all have 
lasted the course so far. The burden has 
been more than most people anticipated, 
and lives and careers have been seri- 
ously interrupted. Government workers 
get full salary while on duty, in lieu of 
the standard jury fee of $25 a day after 
30 days of service, but some others re- 
ceive only that meager stipend. “We are 
all affected.” says Pregelj. “The hard- 
ship depends on how much you make 
and who employs you.” Pregelj, though 
not suffering financially, says that be- 
cause of his jury leave he has lost ground 
on the promotion list at the Library of 
Congress. 

Unlike jurors in some celebrated tri- 
als, grand jurors are not sequestered and 
forced to live in hotel rooms. They are 
not supposed to talk about what goes 
on in their deliberations, but they can 
go home after duty; they can freely Sis- 
ten to the radio and watch TV. 

The Watergate jurors seem aware 
that despite the hardships, they are priv- 
ileged participants in history. Because 
of the restrictions on them, the story of 
their deliberations has not yet been ful- 
ly told. but it is bound to be a remark- 
able account by a group of men and 
women thrust into history. 
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ing toward the resolution of the matter. 
The President is confident that all 
Americans will join him in recognizing 
that all those indicted are innocent un- 
less proof of guilt is established in the 
courts.” 

That reminder was proper and es- 
sential. But the notion that Watergate 
can only be resolved in the courts is not 
entirely accurate. While the judicial role 
is still vital in determining the innocence 
and guilt of former high officials, the res- 
olution of Nixon’s own Watergate fate 
rests with the Congress. 

The grand jury's difficulty in deal- 
ing with the President was clearly dem- 
onstrated last week when Nixon, in his 
first press conference since November, 
revealed that the Watergate jury had 
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worski could have indicted the President 
of the US.,” O'Neill said. “But he didn't 
try and I'm glad he didn’t, because Id 
hate to see the President of the U.S. in- 
dicted.” The evidence that Jaworski has, 
O'Neill declared, apparently indicating 
he has some knowledge of it, “is ex- 
tremely damaging. Rather than see the 
evidence made public, I think the Pres- 
ident will resign.” 

At his press conference, Nixon ap- 
peared more relaxed, subdued and con- 
ciliatory than he has in a long time. For 
the most part, he fielded reporters’ ques- 
tions in an assured and forthright man- 
ner. He gave not the slightest hint that 
he either feared that any such fatal rev- 
elation might be imminent or that he 
would ever quit under any circumstanc- 

» es. Even if his continuance in 
office meant resounding de- 
feat for his party in the com- 
ing congressional elections, 
he indicated, he would not re- 
sign. Once again confusing 
his personal fate with that of 
the institution of the presi- 
dency, Nixon declared: “I 
want my party to succeed, but 
more important, I want the 
presidency to survive.” And, 
Nixon added, “I do not ex- 
pect to be impeached.” Later 
in the week he told a gath- 
ering of cheering young Re- 
publicans, “You learn from 
your defeats, and then you go 
on to fight again—never quit, 
never quit.” 

That could be bluster be- 


1. On or about June 17, 1972, Bernard L. Barker, 
Virgilio R. Gonzales, Eugenio k. Martinos, James W. HeCord, 
Jr. and Frank L. Sturgis were arrested in the offices of 
the Democratic National Committee, lecated in the Water- 
gate office building, Washington, D0. C., while attempting 
to photograph documents and repair «@ surreptitious elec- 
tionte ldetening device which had previously been pleced 
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fore the fall, or it could rep- 
resent Nixon’s sincere belief 
in his innocence of impeach- 
able “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” Depending on 
what may be in that brief- 
case, his survival strategy has 
some practical chance of suc- 
cess. His lawyers are advanc- 








PORTION OF THE FIRST PAGE OF THE INDICTMENT 
Two more grand juries still to report. 


sent him a request asking that he ap- 
pear before it to answer questions. He 
said he had “respectfully declined” on 
constitutional grounds. Nixon said that 
he had offered to answer written ques- 
tions from Jaworski or to talk with the 
prosecutor personally, but “he indicated 
that he did not want to proceed in that 
way.” That would seem to represent a 
sound legal judgment on Jaworski's part, 
since such unsworn informal contacts 
would have no standing in court and 
would probably only serve to complicate 
the situation. 

The briefcase handed to Judge Si- 
rica by Jaworski’s staff attorneys may 
well contain evidence that could render 
irrelevant the continuing controversy 
over whether a President can only be im- 
peached if found guilty of criminal con- 
duct. House Democratic Leader Tip 
O'Neill said as much last week at a sem- 
inar with students at Harvard. “I have 
absolutely no doubt in my mind that Ja- 
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ing the narrowest possible 
grounds for impeachment, 
limited to indictable crimes 
of “a very serious nature committed in 
one’s governmental capacity.” 

Nixon's narrow view of the permis- 
sible impeachment grounds might per- 
mit his attorneys to stall. They could 
argue that most requests for evidence 
from the Rodino committee were irrel- 
evant to impeachment. The Supreme 
Court might have to decide these bat- 
tles. The basic Nixon strategy still seems 
to be to hold out and play for some un- 
expected break. 

There are few in sight. Indeed, many 
more troubles still loom for the increas- 
ingly isolated President. He as much as 
admitted at his press conference that his 
income tax deduction of $482,000 for the 
donation of his public papers was at least 
technically illegal—because the paper 
work was not completed before the law 
allowing such deductions expired—and 
he hinted that he would have to pay a 
large sum in back taxes. His own tax ac- 
countant, Arthur Blech, was quoted last 


week as saying that he objected to some 
of Nixon’s 1970 and 1971 deductions but 
had been prevented, apparently by 
White House aides, from telling the 
President of his misgivings before re- 
turns were filed. 


The President's Lawyer 


While pushing the cover-up prosecu- 
tion, Jaworski’s busy staff also netted an- 
other top Nixon associate in a somewhat 
peripheral phase of the Watergate scan- 
dal—but one that also has serious impli- 
cations for Nixon. Kalmbach, the Pres- 
ident’s personal lawyer, pleaded guilty to 
two charges: 1) violating the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act by helping create 
and run a secret committee in 1970 for 
which he collected nearly $4 million for 
congressional candidates but had no 
treasurer or chairman and failed to file 
reports as required by law; 2) soliciting 
and accepting a $100,000 political con- 
tribution in 1970 from J. Fife Symington 
Jr.. Ambassador to Trinidad and Toba- 
go, in return fora pledge—which Kalm- 
bach testified that he cleared with an un- 
named White House aide—that Sy- 
mington would get a higher-ranking 
ambassadorial post in Europe. 

The operation of the secret commit- 
tee was a felony charge. The Jaworski 
staff told Judge Sirica that three other 
unnamed former White House aides 
helped Kalmbach run the committee. 
They, too, will presumably be charged 
at some later date. It seems highly un- 
likely that such a large fund would have 
been gathered without the President's 
knowledge. The deal with the ambas- 
sador was only a misdemeanor, and Sy- 
mington never got a European job; but 
it would have taken presidential con- 
currence even to make such an offer, if 
it was made in, so to speak, good faith. 
Why the Kalmbach pledge was not ful- 
filled was not revealed—and Kalmbach 
cannot testify about his conversations 
with Nixon unless the President waives 
their attorney-client privilege. 

Kalmbach pleaded to the relatively 
light charges in return for his full co- 
operation in the expected trials of other 
defendants. One of the Nixon cam- 
paign’s chief fund raisers, he has pub- 
licly admitted soliciting some $190,000 
that was passed covertly to the original 
Watergate defendants, the five burglars 
and their two team leaders, Liddy and 
Hunt, while they were in prison or 
awaiting trial. Kalmbach claimed that 
Ehrlichman personally assured him that 
the payments were proper and that he 
should carry out John Dean’s instruc- 
tions to make them, and he apparently 
will so testify if Ehrlichman goes on tri- 
al. Judge Sirica postponed sentencing 
Kalmbach—apparently until after he 
makes good on his promise to cooper- 
ate with Prosecutor Jaworski. 

Not even the work of the original 
Watergate grand jury is complete. Si- 
rica ordered the understandably weary 
jurors to be prepared to return within 
two weeks. One pending bit of unfin- 
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ished business could be serious indeed 
for Nixon. The FBI and Jaworski’s staff 
have been investigating the 184-minute 
erasure On one presidential tape record- 
ing, as well as the claimed nonexistence 
of two other tapes and unexplained gaps 
in several more. 


What Lies Ahead 


Two other grand juries have yet to 
report on such Watergate-related situ- 
ations as the clandestine operations of 
the White House plumbers, the Presi- 
dent’s dealings with ITT and milk pro- 
ducers, and possible campaign-funding 
violations by Nixon's political money- 
men. Any of these juries could produce 
more indictments that would give new 
impetus to the impeachment sentiment 
in Congress. Indictments may be hand- 
ed up this week in the plumbers’ case. 
Said one Republican member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, “Impeach- 
ment is most likely to come in the area 
of obstruction of justice—the tape era- 
sures, the possibility that the President 
offered money to people to keep quiet 
or to commit perjury, the possibility that 
he authorized bribes in exchange for 
campaign contributions.” 

Once, the President's lawyers had 
claimed that John Dean, acting as the 
mastermind of a cunning scheme to con- 
ceal his own guilt, had duped all of those 
powerful aides above him. In its indict- 
ments the grand jury has exploded that 
story, which always had defied logic, and 
a good many other stories as well. The 
result inevitably is to narrow the circle 
of evidence around the President. To a 
large extent a presumption of Nixon in- 
nocence must rest on the vision of an ex- 
ceptionally loyal and subservient White 
House staff successfully deceiving one 
of the most self-protective and political- 
ly sensitive Presidents. 

How much narrower the circle has 
been drawn by the grand jury remained 
locked at week’s end in Judge Sirica’s 
courthouse safe: a letter in a manila en- 
velope and a bulging briefcase. Togeth- 
er, those two ordinary artifacts of ev- 
eryday life could contain enough critical 
mass to produce the largest bombshell 
yet in Watergate’s long, concussive se- 
ries. Richard Nixon may manage to sur- 
vive whatever conclusions and evidence 
they lay out; perhaps their contents are 
not charges of sufficient clarity or mag- 
nitude to persuade either Congress or 
the American people that impeachment 
is justified. But they surely, at least un- 
til answered, pose the greatest threat yet 
to Nixon’s survival. For they are the 
work not of his traditional enemies, of 
a hostile press, of partisans attempting 
to overthrow his mandate, or any of the 
groups that the President has at various 
times accused of magnifying and distort- 
ing Watergate for their own vindictive 
ends. They are the considered judgment 
of 23 ordinary Americans who, if hav- 
ing examined the evidence and found 
cause for the probable guilt of Richard 
Nixon, may be very hard to answer. 
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THE PRESIDENCY / HUGH SIDEY 


An Appearance of Normalcy 


In moments of severe stress, like last week, the little things count. Old friend- 
ships, normal routines, the familiar and comfortable become as studied and en- 
grossing as high policy. 

Richard Nixon came down to breakfast one day and he told his loyal Repub- 
lican leaders that he did not usually eat such breakfasts. But, “Let's eat,” he said. 
The White House waiters hustled in the scrambled and poached eggs, the rashers 
of bacon and sausage. Nixon began to talk congressional politics, calling on G.O.P 
National Chairman George Bush to run down the coming elections. In the morn- 
ing light Nixon was a realist. His trouble was the Republican trouble right now. 
He could understand the candidates staying clear of him. That was O.K. But they 
had better be careful. “If they jump on me too hard, the hard core [G.O.P.] may re- 
taliate.” he said. It was mellow, civilized and sensible talk, yet incomplete. There 
was no mention of possible impeachment. 

ap One night he gathered a few tuxedoed stal- 
warts from the Hill for roast sirloin au jus and 
crépes suzette. That wise and respected patriarch, 
Vermont’s George Aiken, who is retiring from 
the Senate, was on his right, and Nixon hoisted 
a glass to Aiken’s 33 years of legislative wisdom. 
“It was a nice thing,” said Aiken. “No critical is- 
sues to be resolved.” Aiken loved the evening. 

The next night the dinner featured Congress- 
man Leslie Arends, House whip from Illinois, 
who is also retiring. Again it was soft and pleas- 
ant. They watched Friendly Persuasion, an old 
movie from the book written by Jessamyn West, 
Nixon’s cousin. And still the thought that Nixon 
might be forced from office, which permeated all 
of Washington, did not intrude. 

s 

It is one of the marks of these times that Nix- 
on clings to the South. Many of his dinner guests 
were Southern legislators. He found 40 minutes 
for Virginia’s Senator William Scott, one of his 
chief supporters, to talk of reducing environmen- 
tal protection and building more highways in his 
state. No mention of the impeachment question. 
Nixon gave Scott a pair of presidential cuff links 
(Scott already has some) and a presidential pin 
for the Senator's secretary. The Senator returned 
to his office glowing. 

Then there was Tom Stuart, mayor of Me- 
ridian, Miss., coming around with another of 
those petitions of support for Nixon. This one 
was signed by 20,000 persons. Such documents 
seem to grow on trees down South. They surface 
at the White House in every time of tension. 

Nixon sought out the safe waters of the Young Republicans meeting in the 
Shoreham Hotel. When they chanted in feverish ecstasy “Three more years!” the 
President held up three fingers and waved to them reassuringly. Some of them 
came by the White House later for a reception. 

Shirley Temple Black visited the Oval Office for 45 minutes. She had some 
private messages for the President from Egypt's Anwar Sadat, whose guest she 
had been for two weeks. She found Nixon serious but in good spirits. At the end 
of their meeting they reminisced just a bit. Nixon’s current problems did not 
come up. 

Those around Nixon churned on, frenetically occupied in making things seem 
normal. Press Secretary Ron Ziegler one day walked by the presidential limousine. 
stopped, came back three paces and carefully straightened out the American flag 
flown on the right front fender. Jerry Warren, who has faced reporters’ hostile ques- 
tions of corruption and impeachment, made plans for a needed rest with his fam- 
ily. And Good Old Henry Kissinger was aloft around the world in search of peace. 
dispatching new statements every night that were jubilantly read out loud the next 
morning in the White House news briefings. 

All of this, so small but yet so meaningful, played against the background of 
what was going on twelve blocks away in Judge John Sirica’s court, a drama 
that future historians may rank as one of the ten or so most important events in 
the American presidency. The contrast was part of one more chapter of Amer- 
ica moving on. 
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The Rise and Fall of Herb Kalmbach 


Discreet and studiously low-key, 
Herbert W. Kalmbach, 52, was the ide- 
al lawyer to handle Richard Nixon’s 
personal affairs. Like the President, he 
was a self-made and extraordinarily dil- 
igent man, both traits that Nixon ad- 
mired in an aide. Above all else, Kalm- 
bach was an unswerving and unques- 
tioning loyalist. 

The tall, well-groomed 
proved his devotion as far 
back as 1960, when he 
worked with zeal and success 
to raise money for Nixon’s 
unsuccessful bid for the pres- 
idency. Nixon never forgot. 
During his run for the White 
House in 1968, Kalmbach 
once again helped raise 
funds. After the election, 
Kalmbach turned down Nix- 
on’s offer to become Under 
Secretary of Commerce, 
choosing instead to stay in 
California and to build up his 
law practice. But he later 
agreed to serve as the Pres- 
ident’s personal lawyer. 

It was a shrewd choice. 
Kalmbach’s solid but unspec- 
tacular career as a real estate 
lawyer was instantly touched 
with gold. In 1968 his firm 
had only two other lawyers. 
By 1970 the number of attor- 
neys had jumped to 14, and 
by 1973 to 24. Suddenly ma- 
jor clients from all over the 
nation were eager to sign up 
with the attorney who repre- 
sented the President: United 
Air Lines, Dart Industries Inc., the Mar- 
riott Corp., MCA Inc. (the dominant 
producer of prime-time TV shows). Na- 
tional companies traditionally seek out 
lawyers who have friends and clients in 
high places in Washington, and Kalm- 
bach’s were very high indeed. 

For the President, Kalmbach per- 
formed a variety of minor legal chores, 
such as drawing up his will and writing 
out checks to cover routine expenses like 
insurance premiums, property taxes and 
mortgage payments. 

Personal Clout. But Kalmbach 
also provided some distinctly profitable 
services to the President. He not only 
handled the complicated purchase of 
Nixon’s estate in San Clemente but had 
the clout on his own to get the Gov- 
ernment to make thousands of dollars 
worth of improvements on the property 
that were charged off to “security,” in- 
cluding a $388.78 exhaust fan for the 
fireplace. It was Frank DeMarco, Kalm- 
bach’s partner, who helped arrange Nix- 
on’s controversial gift to the nation of 
his vice-presidential papers, a donation 
that the President claimed as a $482,000 
deduction on his income tax returns. 

More important, Kalmbach steadily 
emerged as the White House’s financial 
Mr. Fix-It, the man who could be count- 
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lawyer 


ed on, without quibbling, to collect or 
pay out money as problems arose. In ad- 
dition to the charge of obtaining contri- 
butions and secretly and illegally funnel- 
ing them to candidates, which he 
pleaded guilty to last week, Kalmbach 
was one of the bagmen who picked up 
campaign contributions from milk pro- 
ducers just before the Administration 
upped milk-price supports in 1971. He 
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KALMBACH AFTER PLEADING GUILTY IN COURT 
Unquestioning loyalty to his boss. 


paid Donald Segretti some $45,000 in 
salary and expenses to carry out his 
campaign of political dirty tricks, and he 
illegally raised funds and paid out $220,- 
000 to the seven Watergate defendants. 

Kalmbach remained the President's 
lawyer until his pleas of guilty last week. 
Only then did he resign from the firm 
that had soared so high so fast since the 
election of 1968. He also quit as chair- 
man and a director of the Bank of New- 
port, which he founded two years ago. 
Kalmbach now faces the likelihood that 
he will be disbarred, but even if he 
never practiced again, he would likely 
remain a wealthy man: he has sizable 
real estate holdings—mainly apartment 
houses and office buildings—in Califor- 
nia and Hawaii. 

Though money is no problem for 
Kalmbach, social prestige is. “Nixon's 
man” had risen with sleek assurance in 
the moneyed society of Newport Beach, 
just an hour’s drive by Cadillac south of 
Los Angeles. He was a power in the Lin- 
coln Club of Orange County, an orga- 
nization of wealthy and conservative 
G.O.P. contributors. He hobnobbed with 
the likes of John (“Duke”) Wayne and 
Donald Nixon, the President’s brother, 
both neighbors in Newport. 

In the past half year, Kalmbach has 
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all but withdrawn from the cocktail cir- 
cuit and the lush golf courses. He has 
denned up with his attractive wife—a 
former Rose Bowl princess—and one of 
their three children in their $100,000 
house overlooking the lean white yachts 
tugging at anchor in the harbor. Last 
fall Kalmbach made the mistake of ap- 
pearing at the 25th anniversary dinner 
of the Balboa Bay Club. As a director 
he was included in the testimonials, but 
when he stood to acknowledge his name, 
there was a pause of embarrassed silence 
followed by a timid patter of applause. 
Says a guest who watched Kalmbach’s 
humiliation: “It was pathetic.” 


TERRORISM 


Hearst’s Vigil 

It was the most unnerving time of a 
kidnaping—a time of silence. All last 
week the captors of Patricia Hearst, 20, 
said nothing of the fate of the girl they 
had dragged screaming from her apart- 
ment in Berkeley, Calif: on Feb. 4. 

As the vigil went on, the Hearst fam- 
ily and the Hearst Foundation contin- 
ued to hand out $2 million worth of food 
to the poor in the San Francisco area in 
an attempt to meet the original demand 
of the Symbionese Liberation Army 
During the previous week there had 
been fights and arrests on the food lines 
when the hastily organized distribution 
system broke down, but this time the 
process worked much more smoothly 
Long queues of people waited patiently 
in the cold, windswept rain to collect 
bags of groceries containing such items 
as fresh meat, cereal, milk, peanut but- 
ter and bread. 

One man who sharply objected to 
the free food program was California’s 
Governor Ronald Reagan, who declared 
that the people lining up for the pack- 
ages were “aiding and abetting lawless- 
ness.” Said Reagan: “I think it would 
be great if everyone would refuse to ac- 
cept that food.” 

Fresh Food. Trying to keep the op- 
eration going, hard-working volunteers 
ran into a practical problem: finding 
enough supplies of fresh vegetables and 
meat that were reasonably priced and 
still met the high standards set by the 
S.L.A. Noted A. Ludlow Kramer, the 
State of Washington official who is di- 
recting the effort: “We're going as far 
as the Midwest and the East Coast to 
purchase meats.” 


Still to be settled was the demand by~ 


the abductors that an additional $4 mil- 
lion worth of food must be distributed 
before Patricia would be freed. The 
Hearst Corp. (which controls, among 
other properties, eight newspapers, elev- 
en magazines and three TV stations) 
agreed to put up the money—but not un- 
til the girl was returned. By week’s end 
there was no reply to the counteroffer. 
Waiting for word, Randolph Hearst, Pa- 
tricia’s father, said: “We're hoping. God 
knows we're hoping.” 
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“| dub thee ‘Problem.’ “ 


POLICY 


From Crisis to Political Issue 


When the emergency energy bill was 
fed into the congressional legislative 
mills last October, President Nixon vig- 
orously stressed its importance in help- 
ing the Administration meet the nation’s 
fuel crisis. Last week the long-stalled 
measure won final congressional ap- 
proval. But instead of welcoming the bill, 
the President now vows to veto it, leav- 
ing the nation’s energy policy little ad- 
vanced beyond where it was at the start 
of the emergency and transforming the 
problem of fuel shortages into what 
could be an explosive political issue 

The bill gives Nixon the sweeping 
authority he had requested to order na- 
tionwide gasoline rationing and a wide 
variety of other conservation measures 
But the President, supported by the oil 
industry, objects to a provision that 
would roll back the prices of nearly 30% 
of the crude oil produced in the U.S. Pri- 
marily, that is so-called “new oil”—the 
amount of crude produced in excess of 
1972 levels—and it is now exempt from 
price control; prices have gone as high 
as $10.35 per bbl. The bill sets a basic 
price of $5.25, but permits increases up 
to $7.09 if oil firms can provide detailed 
cost justification for them. 

Athis nationally televised news con- 
ference last week, the President con- 
tended that the rollback would deepen 
gasoline shortages, presumably by dis- 
couraging oil companies from stepping 
up exploration and production. Support- 
ers of the provision say that it would 
knock gas prices down as much as 4¢ 
per gal. and still give oilmen more than 
enough incentive to boost output—since 
the rolled-back price would still be 


30 


higher than any prevailing before late 
last year 

Voting largely along party lines, the 
House passed the bill 258 to 151—a mar- 
gin insufficient to override a veto—after 
an impassioned plea by West Virginia 
Democrat Harley Staggers. “Do you 
want to go home and tell your farmers, 
your small businessmen and little plas- 
tic companies that you were down here 
trying to help them?” he asked. By pass- 
ing the measure, the Democrats figured 
to satisfy angry demands from constit- 
uents that they do something to ease the 
energy pinch—and to pin political lia- 
bility for killing the bill squarely on the 
President. Representative John Ander- 
son of Illinois, a leader of the Repub- 
lican opposition to the bill, declared that 
approval of the legislation “sets the stage 
for further partisan manipulation of the 
energy crisis.” 

Quick Rebuttal. The President 
seems ready to accept the battle. At his 
news conference, he went so far as to 
say that there is no longer an energy 
“crisis*—only a “serious problem” 
—and that nationwide gas rationing 
probably will not be needed. His views 
drew an immediate rebuttal from top 
Democrats such as Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield, who asserted 
that “the shortage remains and so does 
the crisis” and called for immediate na- 
tionwide rationing. Politics aside, the 
President seems badly mistaken on this 
issue. Z.D. Bonner, president of Gulf 
Oil’s domestic operations, is convinced 
that gasoline supplies this spring will fall 
“on the order of 25% to 30%" below de- 
mand. Even the Federal Energy Office 


concedes that shortages in April and 
May could be “more critical” than in 
February 

Even so, a high FEO official now loy- 
ally maintains that the agency “can 
operate without the emergency bill” af- 
ter all. The FEO’s line is that the man- 
datory oil-allocation law passed by Con- 
gress late last year gives the Admin- 
istration the power to order gasoline 
rationing if it does prove inevitable 
—though one aide concedes that it 
would be helpful “to get the authority 
clearly spelled out,” as it is in the emer- 
gency bill. Perhaps. But if the bill is ve- 
toed and the veto is sustained, FEO 
Chief William Simon will be unable to 
make mandatory a host of conservation 
measures that the Government is now 
asking citizens to observe voluntarily, 
such as gasless Sundays and reductions 
in outdoor lighting. 

A presidential veto would also leave 
up in the air the hot political question 
of what kinds of restrictions Washington 
will put on the oil companies. Though 
the companies seem likely to escape the 
price rollback, they, no less than the 
President, are coming under attack from 
several other directions. Last week the 
House Ways and Means Committee be- 
gan work on a change in tax law that 
would limit the companies’ ability to de- 
duct from their U.S. income taxes all lev- 
ies that they pay to foreign governments 
The committee is also considering ways 
to reduce the industry’s controversial de- 
pletion allowance, which permits oil 
companies to deduct from taxable in- 
come as much as 22% of the value of 
the oil that a well produces. 

In addition, the staff of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission issued a blis- 
tering report advocating nothing less 
than the breakup of vertical integration 
in the oil industry. The staff report 
called on the commission to insist that 
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The Plymouth Scamp is a sensible, economical, six- 
passenger compact that's also a stylish two-door 
hardtop. 
The Scamp in the picture is something special. 
It's equipped with a vinyl roof, whitewalls, wheel 
covers, power steering, AM radio, left outside remote 
control mirror, 3-speed wipers and electric washers, 
day/night inside mirror, special sound insulation, 
bumper guards, special lights, and special trim inside 
and out; the kind of things you most likely want on 
a car anyway. 
Here’s how to get the automatic transmission free. 
If you buy a specially-equipped Scamp we won't 
charge your dealer for the automatic transmission. So 
he doesn't have to charge you. 

Of course, when you buy our Scamp, you get a lot 
more than a free automatic transmission. 
Here’s what else you get. 
You get the kind of engineering that goes into our 
most expensive Chryslers and Imperials. Engineering 
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that offers you torsion-bar suspension, Unibody 
construction, and an Electronic Ignition System. 
Scamp scrimps on fuel. 
Popular Science magazine recently published test 
results on '73 cars (with figures adjusted by Popular 
Science to reflect 1974 model changes and the results 
of E.P.A. tests). They show that Scamp's “Slant Six” 
engine can get more miles per gallon 
than comparable cars like Apollo, 
Nova, Maverick, and Comet. 

So you see, when you buy a Scamp, 
you really save in the long run. 

Ask your Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer about it. 
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Plymouth Scamp. 


One of eight great 
small car buys from Plymouth. 


Extra care in engineering...it makes a difference 











the nation’s eight largest ol firms be 
forced to sell 40° of their refinery ca- 
pacity and many of their pipelines. It 
contended that the ability of major com- 
panies to control wells, pipelines and 
refineries had reduced competition and 
that this situation contributed to in- 
adequate refinery capacity, shortages 
and high prices. The claims are heat- 
edly denied by the companies and may 
never be accepted by the courts or even 
by the FTC’s commissioners—but they 
are another indication of the rising pres- 
sure on the oil firms. 


SCANDALS 


European Oil Assault 


In recent weeks, the flow of import- 
ed oil to Western Europe has picked up 
so smartly that the threat of winter 
shortages has all but vanished, and those 
nations that had begun gasoline ration- 
ing have abandoned it. Yet in country 
after country, the multinational oil com- 
panies are coming under a raking fire 
of criticism strikingly similar to the at- 
tacks made on them in the U.S., where 
shortages are severe. They are being ac- 
cused of taking advantage of the oil cri- 
sis to force up prices and force out in- 
dependent competitors. As a result, the 
majors are being reviled in the press, in- 
vestigated by European governments, 
even hauled into court. A roundup of 
the situation in four countries where the 
controversy is hottest: 

ITALY is in the midst of an oil-taint- 
ed political scandal that has grown into 
what the local press calls “our Water- 
gate.” A special parliamentary commit- 
tee is looking into charges by a Nader- 
like group of magistrates in Genoa and 
Rome that politicians passed legislation 
favorable to the oil interests, in return 
for which oil companies contributed mil- 
lions of dollars to the major political par- 
ties. In total, Unione Petrolifera, the as- 
sociation representing all private oil 
companies in Italy, allegedly paid out 
some $20 million over the past four years 
to top political figures. 

The key problem is not the size of 
the oil contributions—corporate contri- 
butions are still legal and a major source 
of political parties’ funds—but rather the 
favors the oilmen allegedly got for them. 
Whether the companies can clear them- 
selves depends largely on the eventual 
testimony of Industrialist Vincenzo Caz- 


zaniga, who until two years ago headed 
both Unione Petrolifera and Exxon’s lo- 
cal subsidiary Esso Italiana. A warrant 
for his arrest has been issued, but he is 
now on a business trip abroad. Cazza- 
niga is specifically charged with having 
distributed about $2 million to politi- 
cians in 1972 to make sure that the state 
electric company would keep using oil- 
fired generating plants rather than nu- 
clear facilities. The next steps are up to 
a very embarrassed Parliament. 

FRANCE has not one but two oil scan- 
dals. The first goes back to 1971, when 
an independent oil distributor charged 
that the multinationals were trying to 
squeeze him out of business by not sell- 
ing him supplies. Last week the govern- 
ment handed down indictments against 
15 oil-company executives, including 
top figures at Mobil, Shell, Esso and To- 
tal. The decision fuels the other scan- 
dal, in which the same companies have 
been accused by Finance Minister Val- 
éry Giscard D’Estaing of playing favor- 
ites during the Arab oil crunch. They 
are charged with supplying longtime in- 
dependent clients while cutting off some 
newer firms. 

To top off the multinationals’ tank 
of trouble, the Finance Ministry has just 
published a new “code of good conduct” 
to define how oil companies should op- 
erate in “critical situations.” Though the 
code is by no means restrictive, it clear- 
ly indicates that the government feels 
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that oil policy has become too impor- 
tant to be left solely to the oil firms. 

WEST GERMANY has long feared the 
predominant market power of the mul- 
tinationals. Even before the Yom Kip- 
pur War, the Bonn government planned 
to create a state-owned oil company to 
compete with the majors. After fighting 
began in the Middle East, gasoline prices 
in West Germany zoomed. But Willy 
Brandt’s administration did not take 
countervailing action for fear that the 
big oil firms would sell their products 
elsewhere. The Economics Ministry did, 
however, investigate the way that the 
multinationals were doing business. 

Early last month, an eight-page let- 
ter from the Ministry to the European 
Commission of the Common Market 
was leaked to the press. It alleges that 
Shell, BP, Chevron, Mobil and Esso con- 
spired to drive out independent oil mar- 
keters, juggled their books to avoid pay- 
ing West Germany's high taxes and 
engaged in price fixing. The oil firms 
deny all the charges, and the govern- 
ment refuses to comment on the letter 
Relations between both sides have nev- 
er been worse. 

BELGIUM is the only Common Mar- 
ket nation that has not raised retail oil 
prices of gasoline since the producing 
countries doubled the price of crude in 
January. Understandably, British Petro- 
leum, Texaco, Esso Belgium and other 
oil companies now say that they cannot 
buy oil at pre-January prices. Their re- 
quest for a 90% boost in prices, how- 
ever, has been refused, at least until Bel- 
gians elect a new government next week 
Rather than continue to operate in the 
red most of the multinationals have 
banned further shipments of oil into Bel- 
gium. Asa result, Belgium could become 
the first European country to experience 
US.-style gasoline lines. 

To most Belgians, the oil companies’ 
action smacks of blackmail. Business- 
woman and Oil-Company Critic Simone 
Descamps complains: “In the U:S., the 
oil companies explain that their high 
profits last year are due to the rise of 
prices in Europe. Here the information 
they give is very vague.” Such views are 
only being strengthened by the contin- 
uing parade of glowing oil-company 
profit reports, like one from Royal 
Dutch/Shell that raised eyebrows all 
over Europe last week. The company, 
second biggest in the world industry, an- 
nounced that its 1973 earnings rose 
159% over the year before. 
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Probing the Last Frontier 


Oil wildcatting has always been a ro- 
mantic art: the big gamble, the bigger 
payoff. always seem to be just “one more 
hole away.” With the world’s sudden re- 
alization of its dependence on petroleum 
and the prices that “black gold” has been 
bringing, wildcatting has taken on a new 
frenzy. Much of the world’s unexplored 
oil wealth lies largely offshore, and this 
winter hundreds of hopeful gamblers are 
working round the clock in the freezing 
storms of the Canadian continental shelf. 
TIME Correspondent James Wilde re- 
cently visited one rig 96 miles southwest 
of Halifax, N.S. His report: 


A 50-m.p.h. gale is blowing in a 
blinding sheet of snow. The seas are 
pounding in 15-ft. waves, and all sen- 
sible fishermen have long since headed 
for port. But here, in the glare of arc 
lamps, heavily clothed figures are wres- 
tling with craneloads of drill casings, 
dancing about on the slippery, freezing 
deck like madmen. No need to shout 
here: the screaming wind and throbbing 
drill machinery make conversation next 
to impossible. 


JAMES WILDE 





SEDCO’S NORTH ATLANTIC DRILLING RIG 
Arse up and head down. 
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This is an oil-exploration barge, a 
triangular island almost an acre in size 
that is towed “on location” atop three 
sturdy stilts that float on huge pontoons. 
The pontoons are then filled with water 
and submerged 146 ft., giving the barge 
the stability of an iceberg. The barge is 
securely steadied by electronically con- 
trolled ballast and nine anchors while 
its drill probes into the sea bottom 340 
ft. below. Already the drill is bringing 
up samples from 2,000 ft. below the shelf. 
The samples are carefully analyzed for 
hints of oil, but the drill may have to 
bite as deep as 17,000 ft. to find a real 
gusher. The rig itself costs upward of 
$20 million to build and more than $45,- 
000 a day to operate. 

Small Pockets. This barge, one of 
four scattered across the angry seascape 
of the Canadian continental shelf, be- 
longs to SEDCO, Inc. and is leased to 
Shell Oil for a five-hole exploration at 
an estimated cost of $11.5 million. So 
far, only one wildcatter on this portion 
of the shelf has found any oil, and that 
was only in small pockets. But Gil Bau- 
cheis, “tool pusher” or chief honcho 
aboard SEDCO’s barge, points out that 
wildcatters drilled in the North Sea for 
ten years before striking huge reserves. 

The barge’s 20-man drilling crew, 
which work twelve-hour shifts, are a 
rugged bunch, mostly from Canada’s 
maritime provinces. They make $4.60 
to $7 an hour, spending two weeks on 
the barge followed by one week off. 
Nearly every aspect of oil-rig life is de- 
signed to speed the race for oil, from 
plentiful food (four steaks for some at 
midday dinner) to strictly enforced rules 
(no booze on board). 

“Life here is all ‘arse up and head 
down,’ says Crew Member Patrick 
Baron. Roughneck Leo Cariou, a vet- 
eran of 14 years in oilfields round the 
world, explains: “It's part adventure, 
part backbreaking toil, a big part lone- 
liness. We are the adventurers of the en- 
ergy business, and the oceans are our 
last frontier to exploit.” That is a no- 
tion not often expressed here on the 
barge; the relentless search for oil af- 
fords time for little but the mind-numb- 
ing and muscle-aching work that grinds 
along in hopes of the big payoff. 


IMPACT 


New Pain for the 
Handicapped 


For most Americans, the gasoline 
shortage is a frustrating inconvenience; 
for the physically handicapped, it is a di- 
rect threat to health and the ability to 
earn a living. People in wheelchairs or 
on crutches—those who have lost the 
use of their limbs—often cannot get on 
a bus or a train. They are utterly de- 
pendent on the auto to reach jobs, 
schools or therapists’ offices. Some drive 
their own specially equipped cars, some 
rely on private transportation services 
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that ferry them about, some are chauf- 
feured by nonhandicapped members of 
their families. 

Generally, the handicapped and 
those who drive them get no special con- 
sideration under state and local gas-ra- 
tioning plans. They must wait in line like 
anyone else—a physical impossibility 
for some of the disabled who, because of 
fatigue and skin breakdowns, cannot sit 
in line for an hour or more—and buy gas 
only on odd- or even-numbered days, ac- 
cording to their license plate numbers. 
Nor can gas-station owners save fuel to 
sell to their handicapped customers; to 
do so is forbidden by a Federal Energy 
Office regulation that bans favoritism to 
regular customers, handicapped or not. 

Many of the handicapped, for whom 
a car is a pair of legs, complain that un- 
der those conditions they cannot buy 
enough gas to get around. Garrett Op- 
penheim, whose legs are crippled, fig- 
ures that he can continue to drive 20 
miles from his home in Rockland Coun- 
ty, N.Y., to his job as an editor for Med- 
ical Economics magazine in Oradell, 
N.J., but otherwise, if the shortage con- 
tinues, “I'd be stranded. No shopping, no 
errands, no visits.”’ He finds that a threat 
not only to his mobility but to his self- 
respect. “After I got a hand-controlled 
car,” he says, “people were honking at 
me instead of making way for me on the 
street. It puts me in a competitive situ- 
ation with everyone else, and to have it 
threatened is a dreadful feeling.” 

Special Stickers. Many of the 
handicapped are asking that they and 
the people who drive them be given spe- 
cial windshield stickers that would en- 
able them to go to the head of gas lines, 
buy fuel on any day and fill their tanks 
even if the gas station had, say, a $5 
limit. So far, most state authorities have 
paid little attention. Susan Purdy, wife 
of a polio victim who works as a com- 
puter programmer and lives in Roxbury, 
Conn., recently called the state rehabil- 
itation department to ask about special 
consideration in buying gasoline. “They 
said they hadn’t thought about the prob- 
lem,” she reports. 

At present, the handicapped would 
fare no better if the Federal Energy Of- 
fice orders nationwide gas rationing 
under its current standby rationing plan. 
All drivers living in the New York area, 
for example, would get 33 to 40 gal. per 
month, though the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America Inc. figures that on the av- 
erage, the handicapped need 100 gal. 
Disabled drivers require more gas be- 
cause they are dependent on their cars 
for traveling even the shortest distances, 
The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, however, are working with the 
FEO to change its plans. At the local lev- 
el, some of the handicapped are orga- 
nizing to protest. Ata rally in New York 
last week, several groups threatened to 
stage traffic-blocking demonstrations if 
they are not given special consideration 
under that state's rationing plan. 
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Photographed in Wailua Valley, Kauai 








A garden of Eden fed, clothed and 
sheltered the children of Hawaii. 


In the Hawaiian Islands, the older one 
becomes the more beautiful. Kauai is the 
oldest island in the chain. Moreover, nearly 
all of the plants and trees making up her 
verdant countryside have a job. Kind of like 
a functional horticulture 

Towering coconut palms yield delect 
able fruit, milk, fronds for building huts, 
even fibers for weaving cord. Stately lauhala 
trees have leaves you can weave and fibrous 
seed pods make fine paint brushes. There's 
even a way to turn the bark of mulberry 
trees into cloth called tapa 

Everywhere you look, Kauai's unusual 
plant life flourishes. Along ocean front roads 
ortheriver’s edgeon your way to Fern Grotto 
Near our bellowing salt water geyser or over 
growing an old Russian fort. As one visitor 
commented, you could probably plant a 


broomstick here and make it blossom 

All our lush greenery is quite a contrast 
for what you'll next discover on a winding 
mountain drive. If it weren't for the wind 
your hair would surely stand on end as 
awesome Waimea Canyon spreads out 
beyond your wildest expectations. You can 
look down through layer upon layer of 
multi-colored earth to a thin blue line of 
water centuries old 

When and if you can tear yourself 
away, drive still higher to Kalalau Lookout 
which couldn't possibly be as impressive, 
yet is. Imagine purples. greens and ambers 
running along a picture postcard ridge to 
the sea. Graceful white tropical birds 
catching the updrafts thousands of feet 
beneath you. Incredible 

But the incredible is commonplace 
throughout all our Islands. Whaling ports 
where time and tide are much the same as 


in the 1800's. Botanical gardens with 
500-foot waterfalls for backdrops. Spatter 
ing. sputtering volcanoes that make up a 
most unusual national park. Golf courses 
so beautiful you won't care about your 
score. Authentic South Pacific villages 
complete with South Pacific craftsmen. And 
no billboards to get in the way 

Nothing but unspoiled, unhurried 
Hawaii waiting for you. So what are you 
waiting for? Talk with your travel agent 
and see how much easier it is to be shel 
tered and fed in Hawaii today. Truly our 
grass is greener 


Hawaii 


1l’S MORE THAN A PRETTY PLACE 


On behalf of the Islands of Hawaii, Kauai, Lanai, Maui, Molokai and Oahu 
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BRITAIN 


A Crippling Election That Nobody Won 


It may well enter British history as 
the election nobody won, a paradigm of 
a poor and poorly timed good news-bad 
news joke. The British voters provided 
something for everyone—but not 
enough for anyone to govern effectively. 
In the process, as they did in the last 
election, the voters also upset the best es- 
timates of pollsters and pundits 

Thus Britain’s Labor Party won the 
most seats in the House of Commons 
—but did not win a majority. The To- 
ries took the popular vote—11.9 million 
v. 11.7 million for Labor—but they also 
lost 26 seats and their comfortable 16- 
seat majority in the last Parliament. The 
upstart Liberals got their biggest vote 
in history, but it converted into dispro- 
portionately few seats. Confronted with 
those agonizingly close results, Prime 
Minister Edward Heath advised Queen 
Elizabeth that, contrary to British cus- 
tom, he would not resign in favor of La- 
bor’s Harold Wilson but would try to 
keep his embattled party in power by 
forming a new government. 

By a Thread. As close as any in 
British history, the election was a cliff- 
hanger until the very end. Shortly after 
the polls closed, the BBC projected that 
Labor would squeeze out a victory, and 
as the evening wore on, Labor, which is 
strong in city ridings, surged far ahead 
But next day, when results came in from 
rural areas, the Tories dramatically nar- 
rowed the lead. All through Friday, the 
outcome hung by a thread, with four re- 
counts in some constituencies. 

In the end, with 635 seats at stake, 


PRIME MINISTER HEATH AT START OF THE CAMPAIGN 
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Labor had won 301, a gain of 14 but 
well short of the 318 needed for a ma- 
jority. The Tories took 296, while Scot- 
tish and Welsh nationalists and other 
minuscule parties picked up 24 seats. 
The Liberals attracted 6 million votes, 
nearly one-fifth of the electorate, but got 
only 14 seats in the winner-take-all bal- 
loting. That meant that the Liberals, to- 
gether with the independents, would 
hold the balance of power in either a 
Tory or Labor minority government. 

As the last few figures came trick- 
ling in, it became clear that the Lib- 
erals were the key to what was rapidly 
developing into a constitutional crisis to 
match Britain’s economic crisis. Not 
since 1924, when the first Labor gov- 
ernment took office under Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as a minority government with 
support from the Liberals, had the po- 
litical situation been so uncertain. It was 
possible that Queen Elizabeth could find 
herself in an extraordinarily awkward 
position for a modern constitutional 
monarch: deciding which party or par- 
ties would be best able to command sup- 
port in the House of Commons and thus 
run the government. The Crown could 
even be dragged into an unseemly po- 
litical row if the Tories tried to cling to 
power in a way that appeared unfair. 

Under the unwritten rules of the 
British constitution, Heath did not nec- 
essarily have to resign if the other party 
failed to get a majority. But Harold Wil- 
son had historical precedent on his side 
in contending that it was his right to 
form the next government—indeed, 
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never before in similar circumstances 
had a British Prime Minister refused to 
step down. As Heath sat silent in No 
10 Downing Street, Wilson issued a terse 
statement from Labor headquarters a 
few blocks away. Underscoring the ur- 
gent need for a government that could 
deal promptly and decisively with the 
coal miners’ strike and the three-day 
work week, he declared that “the Con- 
servatives now lack any authority to lead 
the country. The Labor Party is pre- 
pared to form a government.” 

Rumored Ploy. Heath remained 
closeted all day with his chief advisers, 
struggling desperately to work out a suc- 
cessful strategy. One rumored ploy 
Heath would resign and pass the party 
leadership—and prime ministership 
—to William Whitelaw, his Employ- 
ment Secretary and former Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland. The theory 
was that the popular Whitelaw might 
be a more acceptable choice to hold the 
Tories in power than Heath. Finally, just 
before 8 p.m., Heath made the short 
journey to Buckingham Palace, where 
he informed the Queen that he intend- 
ed to explore ways of carrying on his 
administration. 

It would seem an almost impossible 
task. Heath had sought a larger man- 
date to deal with the miners and infla- 
tion; he was stunningly rebuffed. To 
many Britons, Conservatives as well as 
Laborites, his refusal to resign not only 
smacked of opportunism but risked in- 
tensifying divisions in the country 
Wrote Peter Jenkins in the Guardi- 
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LIBERALS’ JEREMY THORPE 
Something, but not enough. 


an: “Nothing in his term of office so ill 
becomes him like his leaving of it.” 

Heath's first move was to try to gain 
the support of Liberal Leader Jeremy 
Thorpe, who went to London at week's 
end to confer with Heath. After the elec- 
tion, Thorpe had declared that his party 
was “going to stand firm.” Many experts 
thought that made good sense. Said one 
Laborite: “It would be the kiss of death 
for the Liberals if they were to be seen 
propping up Ted Heath in power.” 

Even with Liberal backing, the To- 
ries would still be eight short of a ma- 
jority in Commons. That means Heath 
might try to dicker with the eleven 
Unionists from Northern Ireland.* But 
all of the Unionists are supporters of 
Protestant Extremist Ian Paisley, who 
has rejected the Tory-imposed peace set- 
tlement for the troubled province. By 
contrast, Labor might have better luck 
in garnering support from the nation- 
alist M.P.s. Wilson himself avoided com- 
ment on Heath's decision, but another 
top Laborite spat out that Heath was 
“a very, very stubborn bastard, just like 
Nixon.” 

Classic Style. A few short weeks 
ago, Wilson’s comeback had looked as 
improbable as Heath’s rebuke. In the 
first two weeks of the campaign, noth- 
ing Wilson touched seemed to go right 
On public platforms, the acknowledged 
maestro of the fast quip and the telling 
statistic repeated tired jokes and muffed 
his facts and figures. “He looked and be- 
haved more like an old actor making 
positively his last appearance than Mo- 
ses leading us back to the promised 
land,” said a Labor precinct worker. 





Whose representatives in Parliament no longer 
include Radical Catholic Bernadette Devlin. Cam- 
paigning as an independent, she was defeated in 
her home district of mid-Ulster by a hard-line 
Protestant. Winners included Tories Winston 
Churchill, grandson of the late Prime Minister 
and John Rathbone. who took the Sussex seat once 
held by both his mother and father 
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But as the campaign entered the 
final stretch, Wilson found his touch. At 
a mass meeting in Birmingham, he took 
on Heath's “Reds under the bed” cam- 
paign theme in classic Wilson style. “In 
three short weeks,” he said, “the Con- 
servatives have achieved what Lenin, 
Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and Brezhnev nev- 
er were able to do—make the British 
Communist Party look important.” As 
for the Pay Board’s belated discovery 
that the miners were not being paid 3% 
above the average industrial wage but 
8% below, Wilson drew cheers with the 
Churchillian parody that “never in the 
history of arithmetic had so stupid a mis- 
calculation done so much damage to so 
many millions of people.” 

In the end, it was more likely the 
simple arithmetic of inflation on which 
the election turned. A series of horren- 
dous new figures testifying to Britain's 
economic plight dropped into the cam- 
paign: 1) food prices up 20% in the past 
year, 53% since the Tories came to pow- 
er in 1970; 2) a rate of inflation of 12% 
for 1973; 3) a $9.1 billion balance of pay- 
ments deficit in place of the $1.4 billion 
surplus left by Labor 3% years ago; 4) a 
January trade deficit of $880 million 
—an alltime record. 

The indecisive outcome of the elec- 
tion seemed to reflect the country’s dis- 
illusionment with its political leaders as 
much as its lack of confidence in either 
party's ability to govern. That does not 
bode well for firm solutions to Britain's 
profound problems. It means, moreover, 
that before long Britain will almost cer- 
tainly have another election 


EUROPE 


Plus ¢a Change 


London was not the only European 
capital to come down with a case of po- 
litical instability. In Paris, French Pres- 
ident Georges Pompidou decided that 
it was time for a change and replaced 
an old Cabinet with a new one headed 
by a not-so-nouveau Premier. In Rome, 
yet another shaken Italian coalition gov- 
ernment fell—or, rather, was pushed 
into resigning. Items: 

> For several months, French po- 
litical pundits have been forecasting the 
imminent demise of ineffective Gaullist 
Premier Pierre Messmer. Last week 
Messmer did indeed resign, along with 
his entire government, only to be re- 
placed six hours later by none other than 
Pierre Messmer. Although the number 
of Ministers in the new Cabinet had 
been trimmed from 23 to 16 in the name 
of “cohesion,” the major portfolios 
—economy and foreign policy—re- 
mained in familiar hands. Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing continues as Finance 
Minister. Michel Jobert remains as For- 
eign Minister. So why the reshuffle? 

One reason for the change was Pom- 
pidou’s determination to persuade his 
disenchanted countrymen that the re- 
gime plans to attack actively such major 


problems as inflation and mounting la- 
bor unrest. Still another aim, most ob- 
servers suspect, is the determination of 
the President—who many Frenchmen 
believe will resign before the 1976 elec- 
tions because of his ill health—to keep 
firm control of the government. By re- 
appointing Messmer, Pompidou made it 
clear that he is not yet ready to anoint 
a possible successor 

> The average life span of Italian 
governments is only about ten months, 
but Premier Mariano Rumor’s latest 
Cabinet (his fourth) could not even equal 
the norm. Formed eight months ago, fol- 
lowing the departure of Premier Giulio 
Andreotti, the Rumor government col- 
lapsed last week because of a contro- 
versy over inflation controls. 

Ironically, the same man shot down 
both Premiers. Since no single party has 
had enough seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies to run Italy alone, the country 
of late has been governed by a series of 
center-left coalitions. The majority of 
them have included by necessity the 
small, mildly leftist Republican Party 
headed by Ugo La Malfa, 70. La Malfa 
deserted Andreotti in a dispute over 
state control of cable television. Last 
week, after a disagreement over fiscal 
policy, he announced that he would no 
longer serve as Rumor’s Treasury Min- 
ister. La Malfa’s Republicans followed 
him out of the coalition, and Rumor had 
no choice but to resign. 

Rumor will remain in place as care- 
taker while trying to form a new center- 
left coalition. Failing that a new Pre- 
mier might have to resort to a one-party 
minority government. But the country’s 
problems may be too much for such a 
government. Not only is there rampant 
inflation, widespread unemployment 
and an energy crisis, but Italy faces a 
spring referendum on repeal of a three- 
year-old divorce law that could split Ital- 
ians along religious lines 
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MIDDLE EAST 


The Return of the Magician 


No wonder that Egyptians now re- 
fer to Henry Kissinger as “the Amer- 
ican magician.” On his fourth whirlwind 
visit to the Middle East since October, 
the U.S. Secretary of State last week 
managed to |) deliver to Israel a list of 
prisoners held by the Syrians since the 
end of the Yom Kippur War; 2) per- 
suade the Israelis to offer Syria prelim- 
inary proposals for disengagement on 
the Golan Heights; 3) restore formal dip- 
lomatic relations between Egypt and the 
U.S., which were broken off in the 1967 
Six Day War. Shuttle diplomacy, it 
seems, is still working 

Before the trip, Kissinger was some- 
what worried about how much he might 
be able to accomplish this time round 
The Israelis are not exactly fond of the 
Egyptians, but they have an almost vis- 
ceral hatred for the Syrians, who until 
last week had shown scant interest in 
any negotiated disengagement. But af- 
ter a late-night meeting with President 
Hafez Assad in Damascus, Kissinger 
was authorized to take to Jerusalem a 
list of the prisoners of war held by Syr- 
ia. This was a major concession for 
Assad: Israel had insisted upon having 
the names of the P.O.W.s before it would 
even begin to discuss disengagement 

Emotional Issue. Assad also as- 
sured Kissinger that Syria was prepared 
to fulfill a second Israeli demand: visits 
by the International Red Cross to the 
P.O.W.s to determine how well they 
were being treated under the Geneva 
Convention. The Red Cross has already 
visited the 386 Syrians who are P.O.W.s 
in Israel, along with ten Iraqis and six 
Moroccans captured on the northern 
front. Presumably, Damascus is confi- 
dent that its prisoners are being cared 
for and will be exchanged in due time 

In Israel, the fate of the prisoners is 
an intensely emotional national issue 
Asa result, Kissinger’s arrival from Da- 
mascus with the P.O.W. list in his pock- 
et produced the warmest welcome he 
has ever received in Israel. Kissinger 
had previously informed the Israelis that 
the list contained fewer names than the 
102 soldiers that Israel had listed as 
missing. To reduce the shock and bit- 
terness, Premier Golda Meir’s govern- 
ment abruptly changed its list of miss- 
ing to 80 names. The Syrians, however 
listed only 62 soldiers, which meant that 
18 of the 80 were still unaccounted for 
their status was changed last week to 
“presumed dead.” Mrs. Meir burst into 
tears as she accepted the list from Kis- 
singer in her office. General David Ela- 
zar, Israel's chief of staff, was also on 
the verge of weeping as he handed the 
list to subordinates to begin notification 
of next of kin 

Assad’s concession represented a 
considerable step forward in what had 
been a stalemate. The Syrian President 
had apparently overcome considerable 
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Opposition at home toward dealing free- 
ly with the Israelis. Since Syria, unlike 
Egypt, captured no territory from Isra- 
el in the war, the P.O.W.s were Damas- 
cus’ only real bargaining chip, and 
Assad had been loath to lose any part 
of his advantage so soon. In return, how- 
ever, Kissinger promised firm Israeli 
proposals on disengagement. The Israe- 
lis, to begin discussions, provided Kis- 
singer with what they called a “con- 
cept”: in return for the P.O.W.s, they 
would pull back ten kilometers in the 
bulge captured from Syria in October 
Assad rejected this first Israeli offer 
when it was put to him by Kissinger, 
but the refusal was good-natured 
Purple Line. At week’s end, US. of- 
ficials announced that Syria and Israel 
had agreed to send representatives to 
Washington within the next two weeks 
to negotiate a first phase of disengage- 
ment on the Golan Heights. The dele- 
gates will arrive separately and work 
through Kissinger, presumably because 
of Syrian reluctance to negotiate direct- 
ly with the Israelis. “I don’t want my son 
to be told tomorrow that his father was 
the first Syrian to sit side-by-side with 
the Zionists,” said Foreign Minister 
Abdel Halim Khaddam recently. Even 
if the Israelis eventually give up the Syr- 
ian territory captured in the October 
war, they refuse to withdraw any farther 
than the “purple line,” so named for the 
color in which the boundaries of 1967 
gains were marked on Israeli maps. “To 
pull back any more,” Mrs. Meir told her 
parliament recently, “would be to re- 
ward Assad for attacking us in the Yom 
Kippur War.” It would also, Israelis 
fear, allow Syria to resume the shelling 
from the Golan Heights of Israeli villag- 
es that occurred frequently before Israe- 
li troops stormed the Heights in 67 
Syria, meanwhile, demands the re- 
turn of all territory captured in both 
wars. Last week, though, Damascus ap- 
peared to be more amenable to the idea 
of a United Nations buffer zone on the 
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Heights similar to the one being set up 
in the Sinai. One major concern of the 
Syrian government is the 170,000 ref- 
ugees who fled the occupied areas dur- 
ing the fighting and are now crammed 
into temporary housing round Damas- 
cus; they want to return home. Beyond 
that there is national pride. “If they give 
Israel Quneitra,” said a Syrian officer 
last week, referring to the principal city 
of the Golan, “the mobs will be out in 
the streets of Damascus.” Significantly 
the Israelis hinted last week that the 
town might be negotiable 

At the moment, Israel is not in any 
position to offer too many concessions 
Although national elections took place 
two months ago, Mrs. Meir has not yet 
been able to form a new government 
and has had to ask President Ephraim 
Katzir for a week’s extension in order 
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to put together a Cabinet. Defense Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan, under heavy attack 
for his conduct of the October war, has 
steadfastly refused to rejoin the Cabi- 
net. Thus Israel is still in a state of po- 
litical paralysis, a reality that not only 
endangers Kissinger’s shuttle diplomacy 
but might also, if it continues, trouble 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat. 
Egypt's military successes in the Oc- 
tober war have given Sadat considerable 
power at home and a new voice abroad 
as a leading spokesman for the Arab 
cause. Domestically, he has used this 
prestige to work out the highly success- 
ful disengagement with Israel. It is pro- 
ceeding so well that the unexpected 
“capture” of a busload of touring Amer- 
ican Jews last week by Egyptian soldiers 
(see box) was resolved in good-humored 
fashion. During a side trip to Cairo by 
Kissinger, Sadat rewarded the U.S. for 
what he considers a turnabout in its 
Middle East attitude. He and Kissinger 
announced that full diplomatic relations 
between Egypt and the U.S. were being 
resumed. To mark the occasion, Kissin- 
ger presided at a ceremony at the U.S. 


embassy near the Nile, which for near- 
ly seven years has operated as the 


“American interests” section of the 
Spanish embassy. The Spanish flag was 
lowered and presented to Ambassador 
Manuel Alabart with thanks. and the 
US. flag was hoisted. Sadat also issued 
an invitation to President Nixon to vis- 
it Cairo in April.* 

Return to Jerusalem. Sadat con- 
tinued to use his new-found charisma 
to strengthen Arab unity. He played a 
major role in Lahore, Pakistan, last 
week as delegates from 38 nations met 
for a quinquennial Islamic summit. As 
expected, Middle Eastern issues dom- 
inated the agenda. The Islamic leaders 
—including Saudi Arabia's King Faisal. 
Libyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi, 
Algerian President Houari Boume- 
dienne as well as Sadat and Assad—is- 
sued a strong demand for the eventual 
return of Arab sovereignty in Jerusalem 


If he accepts. Nixon will be the first American 
President to visit Cairo since Franklin Roosevelt's 
wartime trip in November 1943. Roosevelt met 
there with Winston Churchill in preparation for 
the Teheran conference 


The U.J.A’s Ultimate Trip 


Shortly before noon one day last 
week, startled soldiers of the battle-test- 
ed Egyptian Second Army intercepted 
an Israeli bus that had broached their 
perimeter near the Suez Canal. While 
troops in command cars trained ma- 
chine guns on the vehicle, an Egyptian 
colonel boarded it and discovered that 
his men had just captured, of all people, 
28 prosperous young American business 
and professional men who were on a 
United Jewish Appeal fund-raising tour. 

To spur U.J.A. donations in the US., 
Israeli officials had sent the “young lead- 
ership group” on a supposedly routine 
bus trip through the captured Sinai ter- 
ritory that Israel is about to relinquish 


“They say they’re a group called ‘The Union for Joy Among Arabs. 


After a picture-taking session at a Unit- 
ed Nations checkpoint, however, the bus 
strayed too far down the Ismailia-Tas- 
sa road and into Egyptian hands. 

lt was hard to decide whether cap- 
tors or captives were more flustered, The 
U.J.A. fund raisers were kept aboard 
their bus for two hours by Egyptian sol- 
diers while the colonel tried to decide 
what to do with his catch. Finally, he de- 
cided that the group should go to army 
headquarters in Ismailia for interroga- 
tion and asked them to blindfold them- 
selves with handkerchiefs or coats. 
“Most of us used handkerchiefs,” said 
Howard Stone, a full-time U.J.A. official 
in New York City. “It was easier to peek 
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They also called upon the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization headed by Yasser 
Arafat to form a government in exile as 
the first step toward reclaiming land 
now held by the Israelis, including Gaza 
and the Jordan West Bank. Sadat also 
persuaded the Palestinians and Jordan 
to accept another resolution, specifying 
that both would get back territory cap- 
tured by the Israelis. For the Jordani- 
ans, who have usually rejected the feda- 
yeen’s claims to the West Bank, this was 
a rare accommodation. 

In the most dramatic event of the 
summit, however, Sadat was able to rec- 
oncile Pakistan's Premier Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto and Bangladesh Premier Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman, who have been en- 
emies since Bangladesh split off from 
Pakistan two years ago. Bhutto solemn- 
ly recognized the independence of Pak- 
istan’s former east wing, while Sheik 
Mujib hinted that he will no longer press 
wartime atrocity charges against 195 
Pakistani officers held prisoner in In- 
dia. Mujib promised also to do “my bit” 
to reconcile Pakistan and India, a task 
that would tax even Henry Kissinger 


that way.” Cracked one American as the 
bus drove off: “Now remember, you are 
only required to disclose your name, last 
year’s gift and this year’s pledge.” Oth- 
ers started whistling Let My People Go. 

At Ismailia, the Egyptians confiscat- 
ed the prisoners’ cameras and film and 
subjected them to a thorough grilling. 
Somewhat to his surprise, Stone was 
asked detailed questions about the ta- 
ble of organization of the hard-sell U.S. 
organization as well as on U.J.A. tech- 
niques for fund raising and the uses to 
which its gifts are put. Stone told as 
much as he knew, but that was not 
enough. At one point, Stone said later, 
his Egyptian interrogator pulled a dos- 
sier on the U.J.A. out of a desk drawer 
and demanded petulantly: “O.K. Let's 
go through this again, and get it right 
this time.” The Egyptians also inquired 
about the mood of Israel, but the pris- 
oners had difficulty describing it. They 
had arrived there only 24 hours earlier, 
many for the first time. 

After seven hours of detention, bro- 
ken by a snack of cheese and jelly sand- 
wiches and Pepsi-Cola, the prisoners 
were released with apologies for having 
been inconvenienced. Recrossing the 
Suez Canal, they were airlifted to Tel 
Aviv by the Israelis for a reunion with 
anxious wives. The trip continued with 
a visit to the Golan Heights, but already 
it was obviously a vast success. After all, 
by now just about everyone who visits Is- 
rae] on similar junkets gets a VIP excur- 
sion to the Golan Heights or the Jordan 
River or Sharm el Sheikh. But, except 
for last week’s 28 lucky fund raisers, how 
many can come home with the exquisite 
one-upmanship of the ultimate trip 
“How I was captured by the Egyptians 
during my U.J.A. tour of Israel”? 
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“Gee, [wish I'd known that?” 


Did you know that the energy crisis can lower 
your auto insurance costs? 


Did you know that you may be paying for 
collision insurance you don’t need? 


Did you know that wearing seat belts can double 
your medical coverage without raising your premiums? 


| Did you know that some insurance policies offer 
coverage that will help pay for a rented car if your Car Is 
| laid up from an accident? 


Did you know it usually costs less for insurance if 
your teen-ager completes a driver-education course? 


Did you know there are many more ways to lower 
| your auto insurance costs and increase your benefits? 
| They’e all available in a new booklet entitled “Plain Talk 
About Auto Insurance.” 


| Not surprisingly, it’s available from The Travelers. 
The first company ever to insure an automobile (1897). For 
a complimentary copy just drop in on a nearby Travelers 
agent or broker. 


THE TRAVELERS 
Maybe we can help. 





SOVIET UNION 


Words of Advice from the Exile 


For the first time since his deporta- 
tion from the U.S.S.R. last month, Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn has broken his self- 
imposed silence. He did so in an 
apocalyptic 15,000-word open letter to the 
leaders of his country, which was written 
last September in Moscow and recenily 
revised while he was in exile in Switzer- 
land. It has remained unpublished until 
now. In the letter the Nobel-prizewinning 
writer lays out his program for the sal- 
vation of the Russian people. He appeals 
to the Kremlin masters to abandon the en- 
tire basis of their power: Marxist ideol- 





ogy, industrial development, nuclear su- 
premacy and imperial domination of 
other nations. At the same time, Solzhe- 
nitsyn suggests that the Soviet leaders re- 
tain their present “absolute and impreg- 
nable power,” while entreating them to 
rule out of love for the people. 

Almost contemptuous of the future of 
Western democracy—especially in the 
U.S. —Solzhenitsyn asserts that for Rus- 
sia there can be no alternative to author- 
itarian rule in the foreseeable future. 
This, he argues, must be based on na- 
tional self-interest, and not on ideology. 
He believes that the Sino-Soviet conflict 
critically endangers Russia's future. 

The remarkable open letter, obviously 
written more in sorrow than in anger, may 
well be Solzhenitsyn's farewell message 
to the Politburo. It reveals Russia's great- 
est writer as an uncomfortable and un- 
compromising prophet, a utopian conser- 
vative who fears for the future of his 
beloved country as much as he hates what 
the Soviet system has done to its past. 
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ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN ABOARD A SHIP SAILING FROM DENMARK TO NORWAY 
The revelation of an uncomfortable and uncompromising prophet. 


English-language publication rights have 
been given to Index, a London-based 
magazine devoted to one of Solzhenitsyn's 
favorite causes, the abolition of censor- 
ship. Excerpts: 


WAR WITH CHINA. You will have 
against you a country of almost a thou- 
sand million people, the like of which 
has never yet gone to war in the history 
of the world. The time span since 1949 
{when the Communists took power] has 
not been long enough for the population 
to lose its high degree of fundamental in- 
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dustriousness (which is higher than ours 
today), its tenacity and submissiveness. 
And it is firmly in the grip of a totalitar- 
ian system no whit less vigilant than 
ours. Its army and population will not 
surrender en masse with Western good 
sense, even when surrounded and beat- 
en. Every soldier and every civilian will 
fight to the last bullet, the last breath. 

A conventional war would be the 
longest and bloodiest of all the wars that 
mankind has ever fought. Like the Viet 
Nam War, it will certainly last a min- 
imum of ten to 15 years. War with China 
is bound to cost us 60 million souls at 
the very least and, as always in wars, 
they will be the very best souls—all our 
finest and purest people are bound to 
perish there. After this war, the Rus- 
sian people will virtually cease to exist 
on this planet. 

To die in an ideological war! And 
mainly for a dead ideology! This must 
not happen, ever! .. . So give them their 
ideology! Let the Chinese leaders glory 
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in it for a while. And for that matter, 
let them shoulder the whole sackful of 
unfulfillable international obligations, 
let them grunt and heave and instruct 
humanity and foot all the bills for ab- 
surd economies (a million a day just for 
Cuba) and let them support all the ter- 
rorists and guerrillas in the Southern 
Hemisphere too, if they like 

THE DECLINE OF THE WEST. A sec- 
ond danger is the multiple impasse in 
which Western civilization (to which 
Russia long ago chose the honor of be- 
longing) finds itself ... Should we con- 
sole ourselves by crying “sour grapes”? 
Should we argue, in all sincerity, that 
we are not adherents of that turbulent 
“democracy run riot” in which once ev- 
ery four years the politicians, and in- 
deed the entire country, nearly kill 
themselves over an election, trying to 
gratify the masses? There, a judge, flout- 
ing his obligatory independence, pan- 
ders to the passions of society and ac- 
quits a man who, during an exhausting 
war, steals and publishes Defense De- 
partment documents ... There are ex- 
amples today of groups of workers who 
have learned to grab as much as they 
can for themselves whenever their coun- 
try is going through a crisis, even if they 
ruin the nation in the process. Even the 
most respected democracies have turned 
out to be powerless against a handful of 
miserable terrorists. 

Yes, of course, freedom is moral, but 
only if it keeps within certain bounds, 
beyond which it degenerates into com- 
placency and licentiousness. Order is not 
immoral, if it means a calm and stable 
system. But order too has its limits, be- 
yond which it degenerates into illegal- 
ity and tyranny. 

RUSSIAN AUTHORITARIANISM. Here 
in Russia, out of sheer lack of practice, 
democracy survived for only eight 
months, from February to October 1917. 
The émigré groups of Constitutional 
Democrats and Social Democrats to this 
very day still take pride in this and say 
that outside forces brought about de- 
mocracy’s collapse. But in reality that 
democracy was a disgrace. They in- 
voked it and made promises for it with 
arrogance, but then they created only a 
chaotic caricature of democracy. They 
themselves were ill prepared for democ- 
racy, and Russia worse still. 

Over the past half-century, Russia’s 
readiness for democracy can only have 
diminished. I am inclined to think that 
its sudden reintroduction today would 
be merely a melancholy repetition of 
1917 ... So should we not perhaps ac- 
knowledge that for Russia this path was 
either false or premature, and that, for 
the foreseeable future, Russia is destined 
to have an authoritarian order? Perhaps 
this is all she is ripe for today. Every- 
thing depends on what kind of author- 
itarianism lies in store for us. 

CHRISTIANITY AND LEADERSHIP. 
Should we console ourselves with the 
thought that for a thousand years Rus- 
sia lived with an authoritarian order? 
And at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
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tury, both the physical and spiritual 
health of her people were still intact 
In those days, however, an important 
condition was fulfilled: that authoritar- 
ian order possessed a strong moral foun- 
dation. Although it was embryonic and 
rudimentary, it reposed, not on the ide- 
ology of universal violence, but on Chris- 
tian Orthodoxy . .. Once this moral prin- 
ciple was perverted and weakened, the 
authoritarian order, in spite of the ex- 
ternal successes of the state, gradually 
went into a decline and perished 

HOPE IN SIBERIA. Herein lies Rus- 
sia’s hope for gaining time and winning 
salvation: in our vast Northeastern 
spaces we can build anew, and not the 
senseless, voracious civilization of “prog- 
ress.” We can set up a stable economy 
without pain or delay and settle people 
there for the first time according to the 
needs and principles of that economy 
These spaces allow us to hope that we 
shall not destroy Russia in the general 
crisis of Western civilization. . . 

Yet suddenly, now, when it has been 
revealed that the world’s energy resourc- 
es are being exhausted we, a great in- 
dustrial superpower, like the paltriest of 
backward countries, suggest that for- 
eigners carry off our priceless treasure. 
Siberian natural gas ... Today, because 
of the confrontation with China, the 
danger is spreading until it threatens vir- 
tually all of Siberia. Two dangers merge, 
but by a stroke of good fortune a single 
way out of both of them presents itself: 
throw away the dead ideology that 
threatens to destroy us militarily and 
economically, throw away all fantastic, 
alien global missions and concentrate on 
opening up the Russian Northeast on 
the principles of a stable, nonprogressive 
economy. 

THE END OF IDEOLOGY. To some- 
one brought up on Marxism it seems a 
terrifying step suddenly to start living 
without the familiar ideology. But in 
point of fact you have no choice; cir- 
cumstances themselves will force you to 
do so, and it may already be too late. In 
anticipation of an impending war with 
China, Russia’s national leaders will in 
any case have to rely on patriotism, and 
patriotism alone ... The sense of this 
whole letter I am putting before you is 
patriotism, and that means the rejection 
of Marxism. For Marxism orders us to 
leave the Northeast unexploited, to let 
our women labor with crowbars and 
shovels, and to finance and accelerate 
world revolution I am certainly not 
proposing that you persecute or ban 
Marxism, or even argue against it (no- 
body will argue against it for very long, 
if only out of sheer apathy). All | am sug- 
gesting is that you rescue yourselves 
from it and rescue your state system and 
your people as well ... What have you 
to fear? Is the idea really so terrible? 
Are you really so unsure of yourselves? 
You will still have absolute and impreg- 
nable power. But let the people breathe. 
let them think and develop! If you be- 
long to the people heart and soul, there 
can be nothing to hold you back! 
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ETHIOPIA 


Bloodless Mutiny 


Clearly shaken, the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Lion of Judah, Elect of God 
and King of Kings mounted the balco- 
ny of his lion-guarded Jubilee Palace in 
Addis Ababa. Speaking to 600 members 
of the armed forces, Haile Selassie de- 
clared in a faltering and cracking voice 
“This is a poor land. Your country can- 
not afford to give you more. I appeal to 
your loyalty!” From the palace court- 
yard, the Emperor received the expect- 
ed cheers of support. But in Ethiopia's 
key garrison towns, where thousands of 
his soldiers were mutinying, the appeal 
fell on deaf ears. There, junior officers 
and enlisted men continued their rebel- 
lion, demanding higher wages to offset 
an inflation that since January has dou- 
bled the price of flour, rice and bread 

The aging (81) monarch—who sur- 
vived Mussolini's invasion in the 1930s 
as well as an abortive coup 13 years ago 
—really had no choice. He gave in to 
the rebels’ demands, and last week vir- 
tually turned over the reins of authority 
to the military. 

What was surprising was not that 
the mutiny took place, but that it was 
so long in coming. Well-trained by 
American, British and Israeli experts. 
the 42,000-man army is a modern outfit 
with—at least for Ethiopia—modern 
views. Its educated officers have long 
been unhappy about the appalling gap 
between rich and poor and the ineffi- 
ciencies and inequities of a feudal ag- 
ricultural system. Last year drought, 
landlord indifference and government 
mismanagement combined to produce 
a famine that left at least 50,000 dead. 

Sheltered by oversolicitous courtiers, 
the Emperor was largely unaware of the 
desperate plight of his 26 million sub- 
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jects until last month. Then thousands 
of disgruntled Ethiopians took to the 
streets of Addis Ababa and rioted 
against inflation for four days. Helmeted 
police finally cleared the streets but left 
five demonstrators dead, at least 35 
wounded and 1,000 in jail. Afterward 
the Emperor made a rare radio and tele- 
vision appearance to announce a roll- 
back of gasoline prices and a freeze on 
the cost of basic commodities. The Em- 
peror’s action calmed civilians, but left 
the armed forces dissatisfied. Although 
Selassie decreed a 33° increase in wages 
for the armed services, the military 
wanted pay raises of up to 100%, to bring 
a private’s top pay to $75 per month 
—far higher than the country’s paltry 
$65 annual per capita income 

The stage was thus set for last week's 
denouement, when the army's 2nd Di- 
vision took the matter into its own 
hands. At dawn elements of the divi- 
sion quietly moved into the palm-lined 
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streets of Asmara (pop. 200,000), the 
country’s second largest city. Firing no 
shots, they closed the airport, sealed all 
roads into the city, shut the banks and 
government offices, and put Asmara’s 
governor general under house arrest 
They carefully avoided interfering with 
civilians. Proclaiming their loyalty to the 
Emperor, the soldiers demanded pay 
hikes, better pensions, housing and med- 
ical care, and the dismissal of many of 
the Cabinet’s 19 members. 

Next day the rebels seized three of 
the four senior generals whom Haile Se- 
lassie had sent to Asmara to negotiate 
a compromise, and threatened to keep 
them hostage until the government 
agreed to all their demands. Meanwhile 
the mutiny spread until it included near- 
ly all of the country’s 47,000 soldiers, 
sailors and airmen 

Military Power. Panicked by the 
revolt, Aklilu Hapte Wold, who had 
been Prime Minister since 1961, quit, as 
did his entire Cabinet. When the Emper- 
or did not immediately accept Aklilu’s 
resignation, dissident soldiers in full bat- 
ule gear moved into the capital's streets 
In a show of strength, they took control 
of Addis Ababa’s banks, its airport and 
key buildings. At that point, Haile Selas- 
sie capitulated. Appearing once more on 
radio and TV, he granted the armed 
forces virtually the entire pay raise they 
had demanded, pledged no reprisals and 
designated a popular career diplomat, 
Endalkachew Makonnen, 46, the new 
Prime Minister. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, he elevated one popular general to 
army commander and named another to 
the key post of Interior Minister. 

Venerated by his people and respect- 
ed by other African leaders, Haile Se- 
lassie is still head of state and a symbol 
of authority. But for the moment, at 
least, power in Ethiopia rests with the 
military. After Endalkachew took office, 
some army officers called for trials of 
many of the ousted Cabinet Ministers 
on the ground that they had “enriched 
themselves at the people’s expense, 
maintained fat foreign bank accounts 
and took land illegally from the peas- 
ants.” Thousands of students paraded 
noisily proclaiming support of the army 
and demanding freedom of the press and 
formation of political parties. As for the 
new Prime Minister, he promised “thor- 
ough economic and social change” —an 
indication that he intends to heed the 
army’s yearning for Ethiopia to escape 
from the dark ages 


INDIA 


Indira Holds On 


Nearly 65 million voters went to the 
polls last week to elect new legislatures 
in five of India’s states. The key elec- 
tion was in Uttar Pradesh, whose 425- 
member state legislature is the largest 
in the nation. Uttar Pradesh—meaning 
northern plain—has the biggest popu- 
lation (more than 95 million) of any of 
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the 21 states and the largest delegation 
(85 of the 524 members) in the lower 
house of the national Parliament. It also 
happens to be the home state of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, as it was for In- 
dia’s two previous Prime Ministers. Thus 
the outcome was of crucial significance 
to the embattled Prime Minister and her 
ruling New Congress Party. 

In the 1971 national parliamentary 
elections, Mrs. Gandhi was at the peak 
of her popularity, and she and the Con- 
gress Party won overwhelmingly in 
Uttar Pradesh. Though she is still re- 
spected there, the state government has 
been shoddy and corrupt and as feudal- 
istic as the ancient Moslem regimes that 
were displaced by the British. Indeed, 
in the past year the state has been beset 
by a provincial-police mutiny, wide- 
spread rioting and looting prompted by 
food shortages, soaring inflation, power 
failures, unemployment, vicious black 
markets and bureaucratic incompe- 
tence. As a result, Mrs. Gandhi was re- 
luctantly forced to fire her hand-picked 
state government and dissolve the leg- 
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islature last June. To ensure victory in 
last week's election, party leaders 
screened 6,000 candidates and dropped 
more than 100 previous members in an 
effort to bring in new blood. 

The task required computer-like 
knowledge of each constituency’s class. 
caste and religious makeup. In one area 
dominated by /Aarijans, the untouch- 
ables, a member of the passi, or swine- 
herd caste, was selected; in Brahman 
constituencies, Brahmans were chosen; 
in Moslem areas, which hold 16% of the 
state’s population, Moslems. The Con- 
gress Party’s tactics paid off: it won a 
clear majority of seats. In the face of 
the party’s apparent inability to solve 
the state’s numerous problems, it was 
an impressive personal triumph for Mrs 
Gandhi. 

Student Power. In troubled Guja- 
rat too the Prime Minister's personal 
prestige is high, but the local govern- 
ment has done little to win the people's 
confidence. Though Mrs. Gandhi has 
fired the state government, the popular 
demand is for dissolution of the legis- 
lature, followed by elections. The state 
has repeatedly erupted in violence, 
fueled in part by a phenomenon new to 
India: student power. Between 1950 and 
1974, the number of college students in 
India has increased nearly ten times 
(from 330,000 to 3 million). Like Indi- 
an students everywhere, Gujarat stu- 
dents are frustrated and embittered, 
knowing well that only a small percent- 
age of graduates—often those with po- 
litical connections—will find jobs. 

In the eastern state of Orissa, the 
C.P. also carried the day. Independent 
local parties won the elections in the 
smaller states of Nagaland, Manipur 
and Pondicherry. Overall, Indira Gan- 
dhi had lost some political strength, but 
she was still clearly the strongest vote- 
getter in the country 








WOMEN QUEUING UP TO VOTE IN UTTAR PRADESH ELECTIONS 
A swineherd for harijans, a Brahman for Brahmans. 
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Proving ground facts reveal: 


Cadillac 


Sedan devVilles 
average 15.8 mpg 


at 55 mph in 
fuel economy tests. 


QOS 


= Four-door models 
=a™ average 12.0 mpg 


in suburban city driving. 


Results of recent Cadillac fuel economy tests 
are now official 

They show that ten Cadillac Sedan 
deVilles, selected at random, averaged an 
impressive 15.8 miles per gallon at a steady 
speed of 55 miles per hour (maximum federal 
speed). In suburban city driving (average 
speed 24 mph with 1.6 stops per mile) the 
same ten new Sedan deVilles averaged 12.0 
miles per gallon 

For those who have always thought of 
Cadillac as a highly efficient automobile, it 
comes as no great surprise. For others who 
think first of Cadillac roominess and comfort 
as the flagship of the GM fleet. the re 


most revealing 





ults are 


Engineers conducted the tests at our 


proving ground under actual driving 


conditions using four-door Sedan deVilles 
with radial tires and a standard 2.93 axle 
Cars were equipped with popular options 
but air conditioning was turned off. In all 
tests, cars carried the weight of two average 
sized passengers 

Of course, the mileage you get depends 
upon how and where you drive. But Cadillac's 
performance in these tests shows that you 
don't have to sacrifice quality, comfort or 
security for efficiency. Not when you consider 
too, that no Cadillac made since 1971 requires 
premium gasoline 

This kind of mileage is another example of 
the kind of engineering General Motors is 
putting into its cars 

For a personal demonstration of the 
etticiency of the 1974 Cadillac, we invite you 
to visit your authorized Cadillac dealer soon 

General Motors wants you to drive what 
you like...and like what you drive, And 
mileage is one more reason to like...and buy 
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TAIWAN 


Chiang’s Surprising Success 


Only 2% years ago, the future of Tai- 
wan, last bastion of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Republic of China, seemed gloomy in- 
deed. Within a few months of the main- 
land’s opening outward with Ping Pong 
diplomacy, tiny Taiwan found itself 
practically isolated. It was expelled from 
the U.N. and lost the recognition of 33 
of 68 countries, including such impor- 
tant allies as Japan and Australia. But 
since those dark days, the island of 16 
million has not only survived, it has 
prospered. 

Much of the credit for Taiwan's re- 
markable buoyancy belongs to Gener- 
alissimo Chiang’s tough and respected 
son, Chiang Ching-kuo, 63, who became 
Premier early in 1972: his ailing, octo- 
genarian father retains the titular po- 


who make up 90% of the island’s pop- 
ulation, he has brought many Taiwanese 
into positions of responsibility, raising 
two to major Cabinet posts. He has also 
permitted a relaxation in the K.M.T.’s 
ruthless demand of blind obedience. The 
government these days comes in for live- 
ly scolding from youthful and dynamic 
critics such as Chang Chun-hung, 34, ed- 
itor of The Intellectual magazine, and 
Kang Ning-hsiang, 34, a former gas- 
station attendant elected to the legisla- 
tive assembly as an independent. But 
critics can only go so far: one of the most 
notable of them, Writer Li Ao, remains 
in prison (since 1971) for his harassment 
of the regime. 

The island's most outstanding 
achievement by far under Chiang’s lead- 





CHIANG CHING-KUO TALKING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE IN TAIPEI 
A realist who still clings to dreams of past glory. 


sition of President. Once a Communist 
revolutionary who lived in Russia for 
twelve years, the younger Chiang has 
brought a fresh approach to the patri- 
cian politics of Taiwan. Responding to 
criticism that the government had be- 
come isolated from the people, he has 
adopted such egalitarian practices as 
stumping the island’s small cities and 
farm villages and talking directly to the 
people. “If I stayed in my office year 
round, I would not stay as healthy,” he 
told TIME’s Hong Kong Bureau Chief 
Roy Rowan in Taipei last week. “Get- 
ting around the countryside is my re- 
sponsibility and my pleasure.” 

One of his first acts was to crack 
down on corruption and inefficiency in 
the Kuomintang’s old guard, even clap- 
ping his father’s former secretary in pris- 
on. In an attempt to win support among 
the often disgruntled natives of Taiwan, 
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ership has been its remarkable eco- 
nomic growth. Moving away from his 
father’s obsessive stress on military 
preparedness, Chiang has based Tai- 
pei’s continued survival on economic 
strength. Indeed, after Japan, Taiwan 
is Asia’s greatest success story. For- 
eign trade in 1973 rocketed to $8.3 bil- 
lion, up from $5.9 billion the year be- 
fore. In some industrial products, such 
as television sets and transistor radios, 
Taiwan has already surpassed Japan 
as the main foreign supplier of the 
US. One gloomy note in this other- 
wise bright picture is the prospect of 
curtailed foreign markets in 1974—a 
likely result of the energy crisis and a 
30% increase in consumer prices be- 
tween January and February. The price 
rise was intentionally designed “all at 
once and once and for all” by Finance 
Minister Li Kwoh-ting to meet the in- 
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creasing costs of such imports as soy- 
beans and gasoline 

On the diplomatic front, there has 
been good news. Veteran diplomat and 
Old Asia Hand Leonard Unger was 
named U.S. Ambassador to Taipei, dis- 
pelling rumors that the new US. trade 
center opening in Taipei later this 
month would soon substitute for an em- 
bassy. Taipei is painfully aware of Pe- 
king’s demand that the US. drop its rec- 
ognition of Taiwan as the price for the 
complete normalization of relations with 
the P.R.C., but Unger’s appointment is 
regarded, perhaps overoptimistically. as 
a guarantee of three more years of U.S 
recognition. 

“Just from the standpoint of your 
own interest,” Chiang told Rowan, “it 
is more important for the U.S. to con- 
tinue relations with the Republic of 
China.” Some foreigners in Taipei have 
speculated that Chiang’s comparatively 
flexible stewardship might eventually 
produce cultural exchanges between 
Taiwan and the mainland. But for now 
Chiang adamantly rejects that idea 
“There is absolutely no possibility of any 
contact with the Communists,” he said 
“They would use that kind of contact 
for propaganda purposes only.” 

Wishful Thinking. Asked about 
stirrings on the mainland reminiscent 
of the Cultural Revolution, Chiang said 
“The current turbulence is a result of 
increased contacts with the outside 
world and the consequent exposure of 
the weakness of the regime. The strug- 
gle is an attempt to eradicate the af- 
tereffects of such contacts, The Com- 
munists are doing everything possible 
to suppress the people. I am confident 
the people will rise up and overthrow 
the Communists.” 

While that is wishful thinking. 
Chiang’s rhetoric is far more moderate 
and realistic than the calls for an in- 
vasion of the mainland 100 miles away 
that used to emanate endlessly from Tai- 
pei. Yet the dreams of past glories die 
hard. Chiang insists that his is the le- 
gitimate government of all of China 
“We maintain that there is only one Chi- 
na.” said Chiang flatly. “That is the 
basic policy of the government of the Re- 
public of China.” 


GERMANY 


Letting Go 


Perhaps because Lent is no longer 
so austere as it used to be, the Euro- 
pean Catholic tradition of carnival time 
—a brief spasm of bacchanalian in- 
dulgence that ends abruptly on Ash 
Wednesday—has virtually died out in 
Italy, France and even in Southern Ger- 
many. Munich’s once-orgiastic Fasch- 
ing, for instance, has dwindled to a 
single parade and a few tame costume 
balls. One area where the annual urge 
to let it all hang out is as strong as 
ever is the Rhineland with its century- 
old tradition of blowing off steam as a 
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Watch it happen. 


Less than 2 seconds after you touch the 

red electric shutter button, a developing 

aa is automatically ejected from the 
olaroid® SX-70 Land camera. 


The moment it leaves the camera, your 
picture is hard, dry, shiny and flat. 

There is nothing to time, nothing to 
peel, nothing to throw away. 

As the image blooms before your eyes, 
you realize that this will be a color photo- 
graph such as you have never seen before. 


Even after you have a beautiful picture, 
it keeps getting better. 


Minutes later, you’re looking at a fin- 
ished photograph of dazzling beauty. 








How it happens. 


Inside the SX-70, there are over 200 
transistors, a complex system of fixed and 
pivoting mirrors and a 12,000 p.m. motor, 
all working oad to propel one remark- 
able picture after another into your life. 


The SX-70 is a single-lens reflex camera. 
You see what the camera sees, because 
you're actually looking through the 
camera lens. 


You can focus on a scene from miles 
away, down to 10.4 inches. 


You can shoot up to 10 pictures, one 
every 1.5 seconds, to cover a sequence of 
action. 


(A 10-shot GE FlashBar™ array allows 
you to shoot indoors from 20 feet or more 
away, down to 10.4 inches.) 

Yet once you're ready to take your pic- 
ture, all you have to do is frame, focus and 
touch the red electric button. 


The SX-70, at a suggested list price of 
$180, is now available, in full quantity, at 
Polaroid Land camera dealers. 
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REVELERS AT BONN CARNIVAL 
Also candy for the crowd. 


form of political expression. Last week 
TIME Correspondent Chris Byron joined 
the Rhineland revelers and sent this 
report: 

A half-naked woman in a red wig 
leaped wildly down the streets. Behind 
her marched a brass band with a mount- 
ed cannon; it fired candy at a crowd of 
more than | million people who lined 
Cologne’s thoroughfares for the 15Ist 
annual carnival parade on the Monday 
before Lent. Parading or gawking, near- 
ly everyone was in costume, and side- 
walks were thronged with people 
dressed up as pirates, ducks and even 
gasoline pumps, One woman wore a full- 
length black body stocking—with two 
holes snipped out to expose her nipples. 
Several frowning, grumpy men sported 
grease-paint mustaches and sheets over 
their heads: die Araber seemed to sym- 
bolize the Rhinelanders’ anxiety about 
the energy shortage’s impact on the eco- 
nomic future of their country 

In most of the Rhineland’s larger 
towns and cities, carnival began gain- 
ing momentum in early January, as an 
occasional woman ventured out wearing 
a red or green fright wig. Then, on the 
Thursday before Ash Wednesday, nor- 
mal life came to a halt, as Rhineland- 
ers abandoned themselves to what they 
called “die tollen Tage” (the crazy days) 

Shrieking Laughter. In the Bun- 
destag building in Bonn, mobs of fren- 
zied women raced through the corridors 
cutting off the neckties of male deputies 
in a symbolic castration proclaiming the 
traditional theme of “the day women 
rule.” Similar scenes occurred in other 
government and business offices all over 
Bonn. In Beuel, a working-class suburb 
of the capital, women stormed the town 
hall, using a borrowed circus elephant 
to drive a wedge through the crowds. 
To escape the tumult, many government 
officials and businessmen did not both- 
er to come to work. West German Pres- 
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ident Gustav Heinemann loaded several 
bundles of documents in his car and 
drove off to his country house. When 
one Bonn burgher called information to 
get the emergency number of the mu- 
nicipal hospital, the answer was a gale 
of shrieking laughter. 

During the week before Ash 
Wednesday in Cologne, couples dressed 
only in bathrobes were frequently seen 
dining at fashionable restaurants. Oth- 
ers necked unashamedly in the streets 
The city’s early-morning hours were of- 
ten disturbed by beery revelers dressed 
in animal skins and horned helmets 
marching through the streets, singing 
drinking songs and playing band instru- 
ments. Thousands attended one or sev- 
eral of Cologne’s 54 costume balls (ad- 
mission ranging from $2 to $12). There 
married couples have traditionally sep- 
arated, each partner seeking his or her 
own fun. Rhineland courts usually re- 
ject adultery committed during carnival 
as grounds for divorce. It is all part of 
Germany's annual equivalent to the col- 
lective primal scream. 


DIPLOMACY 


° ° 
Peking’s Pique 

No nation in Western Europe gets 
along better with China than does 
France. Last week, though, the Peking 
government issued a solemn warning to 
Paris about possible grave consequences 
for future relations between the two 
countries. 

The cause of Peking’s pique was a 
new movie called Les Chinois a Paris, 
a wildly improbable comedy about what 
would happen to France and French 
morals under a Chinese occupation. Di- 
rected by Jean Yanne, a French film 
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maker noted for his political and social 
satire, the film shows the Chinese army 
taking Paris without so much as a shot 
Appalled at French decadence, the Chi- 
nese ban automobiles, alcohol and sex, 
mais alors, c est impossible! Mao’s min- 
ions then decide to let the French in- 
dulge themselves in their vices and suf- 
fer the consequences, but the captors are 
eventually corrupted and abruptly or- 
dered home to Peking, whereupon a 
handful of absurd partisans “liberate” 
Paris. 

Fake Proverbs. The Chinese are 
not amused. Charging that the film 
draws “an unacceptable parallel be- 
tween socialist China and fascist Ger- 
many,” they demanded that the French 
government ban Les Chinois a Paris or 
suffer the consequences. The movie was 
no laughing matter to the French gov- 
ernment either, which politely ex- 
plained that it had had nothing to do 
with the picture. Nonetheless, since Chi- 
na had already canceled a French sym- 
phony orchestra tour of China and a 
Chinese gymnasts’ visit to France when 
the film was being made last August, 
there were fears that a French indus- 
trial exhibition in Peking this spring 
might also be called off. 

Director Yanne (who was promptly 
dubbed Chang Yanne by one Paris wit) 
wasted no time cashing in on the tem- 
pest ina China teacup. He coined a help- 
ful publicity slogan: “The film that 
frightened 800 million Chinese.” He also 
invented a few fake Chinese proverbs, 
attributing them, naturally, to Confu- 
cius. Sample axiom: “Marxist philoso- 
phy can very easily be reconciled with 


Joie gras." More seriously, he argued last 


week: “If the cinema is going to cause 
diplomatic crises, then it’s time to worry 
about the mental health of the great 
powers.” 
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Just ten minutes before the show was 
to go on downstairs in the Waldorf-As- 
toria Empire Room, diminutive Joel 
Grey, 41, was still puttering around na- 
ked in his room. The photographer was 
getting nervous. He had been promised 
a picture of the 5-ft. 2-in. star wearing 
his black Ultrasuede tuxedo alongside 
a life-size poster advertising the enter- 
tainer’s two-week Manhattan engage- 
ment, But Joel’s wife Jo was unfazed 
“Why don’t you take the picture now?” 
she suggested. So the camera clicked and 
Sharp Dresser Joel was caught for pos- 
terity wearing only a bath towel 

. 

One person who will not be reading 
Merle Miller's current bestseller Plain 
Speaking is Margaret Truman Daniel. 
Annoyed by Miller's publication of his 
conversations with her father, the late 
President Harry Truman, taped in 1961- 
62, Margaret has ignored the compli- 
mentary copy sent her by the publish- 
ers. Talking to Knight Newspapers 
Columnist Vera Glaser last week, Mar- 
garet said: “I don’t like people riding 
my coattails,” a reference to her own 
bestseller Harry S. Truman, which ap- 
peared in 1972. Her main objection 
‘Dad wrote Plain Speaking, not Miller 
This man has just taken tapes and strung 
them together, and we all know what 
you can do with tapes.” 

oe 

It was the first good news this year 
for Schuyler Chapin, general manager of 
New York's Metropolitan Opera. After 
recently accepting the resignation of 
Music Director Rafael Kubelik and trim- 
ming the length of future seasons, Cha- 
pin got some assistance last week on his 
worst problem: a multimillion-dollar op- 
erating deficit. The National Endow- 
ment for the Arts came through with a 
lifesaving transfusion of $1 million for 
general support, which must be matched 
by private contributions. This is the first 
time that the Met, the premier Amer- 
ican grand opera house, has received a 
sizable federal grant, though public sub- 
sidies are routine in Europe. After an- 
nouncing the windfall between acts of 
The Barber of Seville on the Texaco- 
sponsored weekly Met broadcast, Cha- 
pin asked his nationwide audience of 
opera lovers to chip in, even if it was 
only $1. Privately he said: “This does 
not solve the problem. Our current gross 
deficit is $7 million.” 

= 

Tenor Franco Corelli is a former Ital- 
ian rowing champion, while Tenor Pla- 
cido Domingo tried out as a bullfighter 
in Mexico. Now Middle Linebacker 
Paul Glanton, 20, of the University of 
Minnesota Gophers seems likely to be- 
come yet another singing sportsman 
Each afternoon these days Bass-Bari- 
tone Glanton works out in rehearsals at 
the universily’s opera workshop. Cast as 
Don Alfonso in Mozart's Cosi Fan Tutte, 
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JOEL GREY BEFORE SHOW 


Paul finds football and opera similar. “If 
you eliminate the contact,” he said, “the 
performance and the rehearsals in op- 
era are just as strenuous as football.” 
There is another difference too. Paul 
does not expect someone from the Met 
to show up with a contract, although he 
hopes that someone from the NFL will 
“They don't draft in the opera,” he 
noted 
. 

After a month on location in the 
Caribbean, Actors Studio Artistic Direc- 
tor Lee Strasberg, 72, considered his first 
acting part in over 35 years. “It’s easier 
to do than to tell,” he declared of his 
role as Mobster Hyman Roth, a new and 
important role in Francis Ford Coppo- 
la’s forthcoming installment of the Cor- 
leone family saga, The Godfather, Part 
1]. Perhaps tired of seeing pupils like 
Marlon Brando, Marilyn Monroe, Al Pa- 
cino and Jane Fonda get all the credits. 
Strasberg finally succumbed to one of 
many Offers over the years to make his 
screen debut. Speaking of how it felt to 
practice “the Method” rather than teach 
it, Strasberg said: “I had the tools, but I 
hadn’t used them continuously, so some 
things didn’t work—which confirmed 










































































































































































STRASBERG AS HYMAN ROTH 


everything I say to my students.” He 
added that he might even consider con- 
linuing as an actor. That is. “if I get an- 
other offer I can’t refuse.” 

. 

The 1,000 Mud Men are New Guin- 
ea’s natural aristocracy. To keep ene- 
mies and even friends in line, they don 
grotesque masks of gray-green clay to 
frighten the daylights out of the intrud- 
er, then advance in a slow, loping gait, 
uttering grunts and squeaks. Last week, 
however, the Mud Men masked them- 
selves for purely social purposes. They 
mustered at Goroka with almost 80,000 
other tribesmen who had walked for 
weeks through the New Guinea jungle 
to see “No. | Bilong All.” pidgin for 
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MASKED MUD MEN CHEER QUEEN ELIZABETH IN NEW GUINEA 


“chief of everyone,” when she stopped 
off in Papua-New Guinea on her tour 
of Australia and New Zealand. As for 
the royal party, their formal mien broke 
down completely. Whipping out Rollei- 
flexes, Queen Elizabeth, Prince Philip, 
Princess Anne and Mark Phillips snapped 
away at their formidable hosts. Despite 
a loyal display of spear raising, the Mud 
Men seemed a little disappointed that 
the crownless ““Missis Kwin” was not 
wearing ceremonial regalia to match 
their own 
* 

“I've had it with France,” said a 
homesick James Jones, 52. The expa- 
triate novelist, who has lived on the Ile 
St. Louis in Paris for the past 16 years, 
and whose novels have been based fur- 
ther and further from the American 
scene, was in Miami last week signing 
a lease on a Key Biscayne house. As of 
September, Jones, who is working on a 
novel, The Whistle, will be writer in res- 
idence at Florida International, a state 
university started less than two years 
ago. Attracted to the school in part be- 
cause of the sizable Spanish-speaking 
and South American enrollment among 
its 10,000 students, Illinois-born Jones 
feels that he is re-entering the main- 
stream: “My interests are American 
This is where the cultural revolution is 
really going on.” 

. 

If New Journalist Tom Wolfe could 
coordinate his talents, he would be able 
to illustrate as well as write his pop- 
sociology articles. But deadlines have 
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a way of catching up with him, so 
Tom's words and pictures do not al- 
ways appear together. Last week at a 
Manhattan art gallery some 30 of 
Wolfe’s drawings went on show even 
as he is finishing his book on the as- 
tronauts. Displaying a Ronald Searle 
waspishness, Wolfe's caricatures range 
from a bloated President Ted Kennedy 
running for re-election in 1980 to a 
study of libidinous Texas teen-agers do- 
ing the Coon Ass Waltz. Prices range 
from $600 to $1,500. Said Wolfe at his 
vernissage: “1 think illustration is the 
highest form of art. Look at Gustave 
Doré. His illustrations of Paradise Lost, 
Don Quixote and the Bible really took 
hold of the imagination.” 
s 

Veteran Madcap and TV Tycoon Lu- 
cille Ball, 62, was in Manhattan last week 
drumming up business for her new mov- 
ie, the $10 million Mame. Launching a 
nationwide promotion tour for the mov- 
ie, Lucy gave 52 interviews in four days, 
accepted a couple of awards, appeared 
on three television shows, and dropped 
a bombshell. Her 23-year-old half-hour 
comedy series would end this season. But 
her 50 million fans, who can now tune 
in Lucy repeats up to two and a half 
hours a day, will not lose sight of her 
Lucy will appear in several TV specials 
next season, and later perhaps start an- 
other series. Meanwhile, she is hard at 
work plugging Mame as a wholesome 
movie “because a lot of people who 
would like it have stopped going to the 
movies.” 









LUCILLE BALL PLUGS MAME 


In the hit TV show Sanford and Son 
it is Junior who keeps trying to split from 
Junkdealer Con Artist Pop. In Holly- 
wood, the script is reversed. Redd Foxx, 
who plays Sanford pére, has split from 
the show for the past three weeks, leav- 
ing scriptwriters feverishly writing 
around him. Earlier, the temperamental 
star had insisted on moving rehearsals 
from a windowless room to an airy ho- 
tel suite, and now comes the news that 
Foxx will not tape the remaining five 
shows of the season. He is hospitalized 
in Hollywood to undergo “tests for ner- 
vous exhaustion.” 
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Guide Goes Political 


It seemed like old times. There was 
Presidential Aide Patrick Buchanan ex- 
coriating the “arrogant elite” who “con- 
trol” network television news. Buchan- 
an, who once honed many of the sharper 
expletives used by Spiro Agnew in his 
TV-baiting days, eagerly continues what 
he calls the “50-month quarrel between 
the Nixon Administration and the net- 
work news.” He purports to speak for 
all the folks “west and south of the Hud- 
son” when he asks: “Is it politically 
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healthy, in this pluralistic society, for a 
tiny clique of like-minded men to de- 
cide in perpetuity what is ‘the news’ for 
50 million Americans?” 

Buchanan's rusty old cannon ball 
had impact in the TV industry last week 
not because of what he said but because 
of where he said it TV Guide (circ. 18 
million). the viewer's bible. And Bu- 
chanan’'s column was but the first in a 
new Guide series that promises harsh at- 
tacks on the networks 

Called “News Watch,” the depart- 
ment will offer commentaries on TV 
news by five regular contributors. The 
other four: John D. Lofton Jr., a news- 
paper columnist who until recently was 
editor of the Republican National Com- 
mittee’s acerbic weekly newsletter Mon- 
day; Kevin P. Phillips. a former cam- 
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paign technician for John Mitchell and 
author of The Emerging Republican 
Majority; Guide Contributing Editor 
Edith Efron, author of The News Twist- 
ers, which accused the networks of pro- 
liberal bias in the 1968 election, and a 
sequel called How CBS Tried to Kill a 
Book; and John P. Roche, a Tufts Uni- 
versity political scientist and former spe- 
cial consultant to President Johnson 
Roche, observing that his “liberal Dem- 
ocratic loyalties still hold,” cracked 
“When I saw the lineup, I thought it 
would be fun to hold down one end of 
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the seesaw against the others. I figure 
that I can handle the four of them.” 

The panel's pronounced curve to- 
ward the right suggested to some ob- 
servers that the inspiration for the new 
series was Walter H. Annenberg, U.S 
Ambassador to Britain, Nixon intimate 
and president of Triangle Publications, 
which owns TV Guide. Not so, says Tri- 
angle Editorial Director Merrill Panitt 
He insists that “News Watch” grew out 
of the editors’ feeling “that since more 
than 60% of the people depend on tele- 
vision as their primary source of news, 
it was our business to cover how tele- 
vision covers the news.” 

Panitt also denies that he chose the 
columnists for their ideological slant: “I 
was looking for people who are inter- 
ested in television and had something 








to say and were saying something about 
it.” He points out that his mandate to 
the columnists suggested no party line 
“You may.” he told them, “want to de- 
liver an encomium for a brilliant exam- 
ple of television journalism or a blast at 
what you consider to be an example of 
bad television journalism.” 

The score so far: blasts, 2; encomi- 
ums, 0. Lofton followed Buchanan with 
an attack on CBS Correspondent Fred 
Graham, who is a law school graduate, 
for trying to obtain a White House tape 
to broadcast on the air. Had he succeed- 
ed, Lofton argued, an improper use of 
subpoenaed evidence would have oc- 
curred. (Graham denies any possible im- 
propriety, insisting that he would have 
aired the tape only after it was submit- 
ted in evidence.) 

TV newsmen are resigned to more 
of the same from “News Watch.” Says 
NBC News President Richard Wald: “It 
doesn’t sound like they're making an 
enormous effort to be fair.” CBS Anchor- 
man Walter Cronkite adopts a more sto- 
ical attitude: “This is the meaning of a 
free press. They're certainly entitled to 
print any criticism they want.” One net- 
work executive takes the same elitist 
stance that angers Buchanan: “No one 
with an IQ over 70 reads anything in 
TV Guide except the listings.” Which is 
a cute quip, but not quite accurate; net- 
work brass read the magazine with in- 
terest, if not affection 


The Perfectionists 


The morning after his kidnapers had 
released him, Atlanta Constitution Ed- 
itor Reg Murphy was haggard and tired 
Because his wrists had been bound dur- 
ing much of his 49-hour ordeal, one hand 
was still numb. But he was a newsman 
with a story. So he sat down and wrote 
a 4,000-word account of what it had 
been like in captivity. The Associated 
Press immediately moved the story on 
its national wire in time to make Sun- 
day editions round the country 

Though the article was discursive 
and heavy with detail, many editors 
happily rushed the story to press. After 
all, it was a dramatic tale whipped out 
on deadline. The Philadelphia Inquirer 
however, wired Murphy its reservations 
“Request urgent rewrite of first-person 
kidnap account. Suggest lead is in 
twelfth graf. Suggest perhaps you are too 
close to story. Suggest step back, take an- 
other look. Can you comply?” Consti- 
tution Associate Editor Hal Gulliver, 
who received the message in Murphy's 
absence, did not know whether to laugh 
or cry. So he replied: “In the unhappy 
event that one of your staff is ever kid- 
naped, which we fervently hope never 
happens, suggest he write first-person in 
whatever fashion he chooses.” Not at 
all chastened, the /nguirer editors print- 
ed only half of Murphy’s prose 
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Only Venice is Venice. 
OnlyVO. isVO, 


There is only one Venice. One 
city of canals and lagoons, where 
beauty is the hallmark of all creation. 
Generation after generation, fora 
thousand years, Venetians have 
4 RY eka) commissioned the greatest artists of 
their time to embellish their homes 
and public buildings 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Giovanni Bellini—the 
Renaissance masters perfected their 
art here, and left it as a legacy, a 
monument to the betterment of the 
human spirit. And so the city has 
accepted it. In carnivals and celebra 
tions, festivals and holidays, the 
people renew old traditions. They 
gather as they have for centuries, for 
small talk and philosophy, symphony 
and espresso 
And through the years, only Venice 
is Venice. Europes greatest drawing 
room. A treasure house of art 
and architecture. A one-of-a-kind 
creation. 
Like Venice, Seagrams V.O. is also 
a one-of-a-kind creation. Through 
the years, V.O. has stood apart, as a 
whisky uncompromising in 
quality, with a tradition of a 
craftsmanship that has made it 
The First Canadian in smooth- 
ness. The First Canadian in 
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lightness. And The First aie 
Canadian in popularity Reds 
throughout the world eed 
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The Volvo 164 


A CIVILIZED CAR BUILT FOF 


After thousands of 
years of progress, man 
continues to spend a 
great deal of his time 
standing still. 

Trapped in endless 
traffic jams that can wear # 
him out before his day 
even begins. 

So when we designed 
the Volvo 164, we did all 
we could to make 2 
entrapment as painless 
as possible. 

The 164's seats, for 
example, can keep you 1 
from crawling out of 
your skin no matter how 
long you've been 
crawling in traffic. 
Because instead of 
having them designed by 
a stylist, we called upon 
an engineer with the 
perfect background for 
the job. A bad back. 
What he developed were 
massive bucket seats 
(faced in genuine leather 
instead of genuine vinyl) 
that not only conform to 
the contours of the back, 
but can be adjusted to 
give the small of your 
back the exact support — 
it requires. -_ 

This same precise 
thinking was also applied 
to the 164's interior. 
Which explains why it 
doesn’t simply have ten- 
outlet air conditioning 
and heating, but a heated 
driver's seat as well. And 
why it doesn’t simply 
have ample legroom for 
five adults, but enough 
for even a 6'6" driver. 

Of course, the 164 is 
just as impressive going 
somewhere as it is going 
nowhere. With an 
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AN UNCIVILIZED WORLD. 


aggressive, three liter fuel- 
injected engine and a 
thoughtful combination 
of safety features. 
Including disc brakes on 
all four wheels. Front 
and rear ends designed 
to help absorb the impact 
> of a collision rather than 

© passing it on to the 
S passenger compartment. 
And asingle-unit body so 
strong, any one of its 
thousands of spot welds 
is capable of supporting 
the weight of the entire 
body. 

Yet with all this 
strength and comfort, 
the 164 is surprisingly 
nimble. Its turning circle 
is actually smaller than 
the Volkswagen Beetle’s. 
A virtue you'll be 
particularly grateful for 
= When tucking into tight 
parking spaces more 
ungainly luxury cars are 
forced to pass by. 

Another 164 virtue 
one that seems to grow 
more virtuous all the 
time —is its relatively 
meager need for 
gasoline. Latest 
government figures 
show the 164 gets about 
fifty percent more gas 
mileage than the most 
popular domestic cars in 
its price range. 

So when you're not 
waiting on lines at gas 
stations, you can 
conserve your 
frustrations for the 
jammed-up roads ahead. 


VOLVO 


You couldn't buy it, 
but you could owe your life to it. 


1957 Liberty-Cornell Survival Car. 


They're putting some great ideas into new cars, but you've never 
seen anything like this one. This car is loaded. 


¢ 
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It's got some things you'd expect—like And it’s got some things you'd never It's got big, double-folding doors that open 
seat belts, padding, and head rests. expect—the driver's seat right in the wide—without taking up half the street. 
middle, and a dash that pulls up to pro- 
tect the driver and passengers. 





Liberty Mutual thinks the important part of a passenger car is the passenger. So, we designed this 
experimental car—more than 15 years ago. (We worked in cooperation with Calspan Corp., formerly 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory.) And we packed it with all kinds of safety ideas, real pioneering 
concepts. Not all of these ideas worked out, of course. But many are on the car you drive today. 
Liberty Mutual isn't in the business of selling cars. But for as long as we can remember, we've 
been selling the idea of automobile safety. 


We're fighting for your life. LIBERTY 
WY 60M wOF-UF 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company / Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Company / Liberty Life Assurance Company of Boston / Home Office: Boston © 1974 








A Modest Proposal: Royalties for Artists 


For more than ten years we have been swamped in a glu- 
tinous flow of propaganda about art as investment. It oozes 
from every crack in our visual culture and its molds prolif- 
erate on every class and kind of object, from medieval ivories 
to Dogon totems, from a sepia drawing by Rembrandt toa De- 
ruta pot or a Motherwell collage. There is practically no work 
of art immune to it, and its effects on the perception of art 
have been, in general, disastrous. The problem is not simply 
that art costs money; it always has. Peter Wilson, the genial 
and astute entrepreneur whose direction of the auction house 
of Sotheby’s has done so much to create the modern invest- 
ment fetishism, likes to point out that the prices paid in their 
day for the works of Victorian painters like Alma-Tadema 
(when multiplied by 30 to bring them into line with the de- 
valued dollar of the "70s) would make the cost of a Pollock or 
a Jasper Johns today seem almost reasonable. It is said that 
the Marquess of Westminster, when asked to send a painting 
from his collection to the 1857 
loan exhibition in Manchester, 
gruffly sent a framed £100,000 
bank note instead. 

The nexus between art and 
money, then, is not new. But the 
pervasiveness of this relation- 
ship and the intensity of money- 
worship in the art world certain- 
ly is. There was a time—and it 
is not so long ago, say ten years 

when one could with perfect 
ease walk into the Met, the Wal- 
lace Collection or the Museum 
of Modern Art and spend a day 
communing with paintings with- 
out once reflecting on how much 
they might have cost or what 
they were now likely to fetch 
But given the relentless publicity 
about art prices and auction tri- 
umphs—even when one knows 
how rigged, distorted and ma- 
nipulated the actual events and 
statistics have been—it requires 
the discipline of an anchorite to 
do that today. Thus it is hard to 
leaf through the pages of mag- 
azines like Réalités or Connais- 
sance des Arts without experi- 
encing a touch of nausea: this is 
what it has come down lo, a ra- 
gout of flattering consumer objects floating in a buttery 
sauce of vicarious chic—Mercedes-Benzes and Daum crystal, 
Porthault linen and Andy Warhols, Tiepolo drawings and 
onyx washstands, Dubuffets and silver-garnished narwhal 
horns 

a 

It requires a feat of extraordinary mnemonic ability to re- 
call the time when “art appreciation” connoted something 
other than people’s tendency to push handmade objets de 
luxe to more and more expensive levels; when it meant the dis- 
interested study and enjoyment of the human imagination 
for its own sake, Capital growth, once regarded as an oc- 
casional and peripheral reward of the collector's passion, has 
now become its chief—and in many cases its only—purpose. 
The “successful” work of art is the one that most rapidly be- 
comes a medium of exchange. its meaning certified by bullion. 

As with the stock market, so with the art market: the cli- 
ent public wants information, needs to have its confusing med- 
ley of investment choices weighed, determined and given a 
reassuring “objectivity.” This longing for reliable data is one 
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of the most prominent—and often most ludicrous—features 
of the art scene today. It has affected all experience of art, 
criticism not excluded. In the high-culture arena, it is best 
typified by the kind of imperious discourse about mod- 
ernism that is now being written mainly by Critic Clement 
Greenberg's various followers. A fine recent example is the 
catalogue to the exhibition staged by the Houston Museum 
of Fine Arts and tendentiously titled The Great Decade of 
American Abstraction: Modernist Art 1960 to 1970. With 
preposterous promotional excess, the catalogue informs read- 
ers that what artists like Olitski, Noland, Louis and Friedel 
Dzubas produced in America in the 1960s can be compared 
in quality with the work of the impressionists between 1865 
and 1875, and Braque, Picasso and Matisse between 1905 
and 1915 

Price indexing, too, has become a mania; art buyers want 
to have value lists analogous to the Dow Jones charts. Un- 
fortunately, the statistics are 
nearly always incomplete, inac- 
curate and full of special plead- 
ing; even so, they have helped 
crystallize the fantasy that the 
desire for art can somehow be 
statistically measured. By far the 
quaintest manifestation of this to 
date has been a rating system 
cobbled together by a young 
financial tipster named Willi 
Bongard, which recently ap- 
peared in Capital (a monthly 
German management maga- 
zine) and was reported in the 
Wall Street Journal. His artcom- 
pass purports to grade the 
world’s 100 greatest artists of the 
‘60s and *70s on a scale of rel- 
ative fame and thus “objective- 
ly” determine whether their 
works are priced right or not 
(This will come as news to those 
who did not suppose the “world” 
—by which Bongard apparently 
means the U.S. and the Com- 
mon Market bloc—had 100, or 
even ten, “great” artists swan- 
ning around in it just now.) 

The system is nothing if not 
simple. “The fame that some art- 
ists attain in time.” Bongard 
writes, “is measurable, on condition that this fame is based 
mainly on the work of an artist. Certain conclusions may 
then be drawn as to his qualities.” And how may one assess 
fame? On points. An artist gets 300 points, for instance, if he 
sells a work to the Museum of Modern Art or the Met, and 
so down through the Tate Gallery (200), and the Galleria 
d’Arte Moderna in Turin (160), For a one-man show at the 
Moderna Museet in Stockholm he gets a 300, but one at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris is worth only 75; a show 
at MOMA brings 450, but a retrospective at the Whitney has 
no listed value. Yet the same show in the Jewish Museum in 
New York (now almost defunct as a place where serious mod- 
ern art may regularly be seen) is inexplicably worth 300. Sim- 
ilar ratings are given for participation In group shows, ap- 
pearance in art books, and the like. The figures seem to be 
plucked from the air. And so one trudges through what Bon- 
gard terms his “parameters,” never meeting an iota of proof 
for these mock-objective confections of status, lost in a par- 
ody of credit rating 

The problem is not that Bongard and commentators 
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like him may be ignorant of the very fluctuations in art pol- 
itics they pretend to reduce to mere facts and figures; it is 
that more and more, collectors like to have this sort of er- 
satz sociology to buttress their timid and uneducated taste 
The statistical crudities of art-rating systems can never be 
refined, because they refer to something that by its very na- 
ture cannot be statistically expressed—the irrational corset 
of fashion and desire that holds our flabby cultural postures 
in trim. Of course, some of the implications of the art- 
compass are comic: one thinks of a swarm of young Ger- 
man investors scuttering from gallery to gallery like extras 
in a Lubitsch farce, with that issue of Capital in their grim 
pink fists. But comedy is mutable. and very soon the laugh- 
ter wears off—especially when one considers the only real 
toad in this imaginary garden of Instant Connoisseurship, 
the artist 
. 

Because visual artists in the U.S. enjoy none of the roy- 
alty protection that the law gives to writers, musicians, per- 
formers and other laborers in the cultural vineyard, paint- 
ers and sculptors rarely get instantly rich on the investment 
boom. The books of a successful author reap money with 
every reprint, paperback publication or TV adaptation: any 
actor who does ten seconds in a soap commercial is entitled 
to his repeat fees. Not so the 
artist, who usually sells his 
performance once and once 
only. From then on it is an 
unencumbered object of spec- 
ulation. This is especially 
frustrating for a painter who, 
through economic need, has 
let almost all his early work 
go. and at extremely low 
prices—as most artists do 
Today a 1949 de Kooning, 
which the artist long since 
sold, is apt to fetch four or 
five times as much as a 1973 
painting. It has been around 
longer, and has the patina 
of history. 

From the artist's point of 
view, trading in the ‘70s is 
stuck at the level of book pub- 
lishing in the 18th century. 
before literary piracy was 
outlawed. Obviously some change is needed. For some time 
ad hoc bodies like the twelve-member Artists Rights As- 
sociation have been pushing for a royalty system on resales 
of work by living artists—the proposed figure being 15%. In 
this battle, the shot heard round the art world (which, 
though smaller than the real world, is just as circular) was 
fired by the artist Robert Rauschenberg after an enor- 
mously publicized auction at Parke-Bernet in which the 
taxi mogul Robert Scull sold part of his collection of Amer- 
ican abstract expressionism and Pop for $2.2 million. Rau- 
schenberg had just seen one of his combine paintings, Thaw 
(1958), go for $85,000. Remembering that Scull had paid 
him $900 for it, thus reaping a gross return of 9.333%, he 
marched up to his patron after the auction, loudly declared 
that “I've been working my ass off just for you to make that 
profit,” and suggested that Scull might give every artist in 
the auction free taxi rides for a week. 

No such luck; a money-changer is more welcome in the 
temple than a live artist in the bourse. The blasphemy gave 
Mrs. Scull a fit of the vapors, and she was whisked away to 
a restorative party after Mr. Scull, looking suitably grim, 
told the rude dauber that he ought to be grateful. since the 
auction price would push up the price of his new work. Rau- 
schenberg. accompanied by an artists’ accountant and finan- 
cial counselor named Rubin Gorewitz, went off to Wash- 
ington to start lobbying. “From now on.” he told the Wall 
Street Journal, “1 want a royalty on the resales and I am 
going to get it.” Barring that, he acidly suggested an al- 
ternative for preventing investors from raking off excessive 
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profits and leaving none for the artist: “Maybe we should 
all just sign a contract to produce nothing but unsuccessful 
work.” 

The hitch in an informal royalty system is simple: any- 
one who thinks a collector will voluntarily give a 15% cut 
on resale back to the artist simply does not know collectors 
Scull himself opined that a royalty of 1% on resale would 
be “reasonable,” but that artists should really get their fringe 
benefits from museums, not collectors. “Museums,” he told 
a reporter, “make their living on shows.” (“And /e doesn’t?” 
was Rauschenberg’s incredulous reply when told of this.) 
What this cynical proposal would accomplish would be to 
tax museums—and therefore art education—in order to let 
speculative investors continue in their present blaze of laissez- 
faire. In fact. museums do not “make their living” on ex- 
hibitions. They are nonprofit organizations that exist in 
order to present shows—and the distinction matters a lot, 
because the role of museums is neither to speculate in art 
nor to make excess money by exhibiting it. (Were this not 
so, gifts to museums would not be tax-deductible and one of 
the main sources of tax gravy for private collectors would 
dry up.) 

There are several artists—among them, the sculptors 
Carl André and Sol Le Witt and the conceptual artist Hans 
Haacke—who make it a 
practice to write a royalty 
clause into every contract of 
sale when they release a 
work. But they are relatively 
well-known figures and there 
is an established demand for 
their art. A young or obscure 
artist has no bargaining po- 
sition on resale rights when 
a collector appears in the stu- 
dio. Every year the USS. art- 
education system cranks out 
more than 30,000 graduates, 
each with a degree saying 
“artist™; there is a glut of 
immature but professional- 
looking talent, and the creaky 
rating systems and distribu- 
tion methods of the world 
art market cannot possibly 
cope with all of their work 
In short, it is a buyer's mar- 
ket in which only a small minority of successful artists have 
any power over the destiny or price of their work. 

If there are to be any royalty assurances, then, they can 
only work if they are written into U.S. law. The prospect of 
such a bill ever getting to Congress is, naturally. viewed 
askance by many dealers and most collectors, who contend 
that it would diminish or even wreck the art market, de- 
press prices, and discourage new collectors. These critics 
raise other objections: Why should an artist be entitled to a 
piece of the profit every time his work is resold when an ar- 
chitect, say, must settle for a single flat fee for designing a 
building that may be resold a dozen times? What if a col- 
lector resells a painting at a loss? And, given the informal 
nature of many transactions in the art world, how could any- 
body possibly keep track of all the buying and selling? 

- 

Nonetheless, one may well ask whether it is really worth 
having a system of “patronage” that would collapse if col- 
lectors, who have been known to realize profits as high as 
10,000%, were compelled to give artists 15% of the wind- 
fall. The arguments against artists’ royalties have the bris- 
ling, reactionary tone of oldtime corporate protests against 
antitrust laws. If some of the investment hysteria evapo- 
rated from the art world, it would be a spiritual gain—and 
probably it would not damage the well-being of living art- 
ists. But since the speculation does go on, it would be nice if 
at least some of the cash were turned back to the men and 
women whose work is so suavely ripped off under the pres- 
entart system ® Robert Hughes 
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Would you like to save money and 
learn how to make your own wine, 
soap, moccasins, candles, furniture, 
cheese, perfume, greeting cards? 

Are you interested in new ways your 
family can have good times together? 

Then you are invited to examine and 
try some of the projects—FREE for two 
weekends—in Volume I of a new kind 
of creative activity encyclopedia, THE 
FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP. 

This new series is recommended by 
TimeE-Lire Books to satisfy a growing 
demand for more meaningful, enrich- 
ing, useful, rewarding ways to spend 
leisure time. 

In volumes arranged from A to Z, 
you'll find everything from bookbind- 
ing, spool toys, antique refinishing, 
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A special index section will enable 
you to look up any projects six differ- 
ent ways: type of craft or process—basic 
materials—purpose of project—time re- 
quired—costs—level of skill. 

You can’t go wrong— don’t worry if 
you feel you’re “all thumbs.” All the 
directions are so clear, with photo- 
graphed step-by-step “action panels,” 
that even children in the family can 
complete many projects with ease. 

Recycle odds and ends—You’ll find 
hundreds of ideas for fighting inflation 


and helping the energy crisis by re- 
cycling discarded objects and mate- 
rials. Turn old lumber into handsome 
tables. Fashion worn-out tableware 
into costume jewelry. Create an invit- 
ing hammock out of knotted string. 
Make Mexican lamps from tin cans. 
Save money on gifts—You can save 
hundreds of dollars by making your 
own gifts, greeting cards, home play- 
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ground equipment, etc. And perhaps 
make hundreds of dollars for your 
church or school by donating your 
creations to their fund-raising bazaars. 

Try Volume I for two whole week- 
ends. Actually make, do and enjoy 
some of the 36 different projects. Then, 
if you wish, you may keep it for only 
$4.95 plus shipping and handling, and 
continue to receive other books in the 
series as described in the reply form. 
But there is no obligation to buy any of 
these books and you may cancel your 
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blowing, leaded glass, 
stained glass, sculpture, 
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LEATHER CRAFTS. 
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and buckles, carryalls, 
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recycling furs, book- 
binding 


braided rugs, caning, 
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FURNITURE AND 
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Antiquing, doll houses, 
framing, refinishing, 
making tables and 
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GROWING THINGS. 
Bonsai, bottle gardens, 
growing herbs, soilless 
gardening, growing plants 
indoors under lights, 
planting pits and seeds. 


PLUS ... projects in needlecrafts, performing 
arts, graphic arts, survival skills, homemade 
fragrances, ceramics and kitchen arts. 
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Locker Room Lib 


To Laurel Brassey, 20, one of the 
country’s best women volleyball players, 
competition on the San Diego State Uni- 
versity women’s team was too easy 
When the president of the university 
ruled that for the first time coeds could 
compete with men in noncontact sports, 
Brassey immediately won a place on the 
men’s team. Two months ago her feat 
was matched by Yale Coed Charlise 
Brown, who shattered a 122-year-old 
Yale sports tradition by joining its pre- 
viously all-male diving team. 

Greater Gusto. To advocates of 
women’s athletics, such victories are just 
a foot in the door of that last sanctum 
of male chauvinism, the locker room 
Thanks to a growing interest in phys- 
ical fitness and the well-publicized suc- 
cess of superstars like Billie Jean King, 
girls are taking up sports in increasing 
numbers and with greater gusto than 
ever before. Not that most of them want 
to compete with boys; the emphasis is 
still largely on single-sex athletic pro- 
grams, with the opportunities for women 
expanded. In Dallas, almost 100 girls 
from six to 16 turned out last fall to spar 
with one another in a five-year-old pro- 
gram known as Missy Junior Gloves. At 
the University of Washington, 80 coeds 

a record number—signed up for wom- 
en’s crew 

“We're free to work women athletes 
harder now,” says Dale Shirley, the as- 
sociate coach for women at Washington 
“We can demand more in the way of 
turnouts and performance. Women's 
own attitudes toward sports are chang- 
ing.” This, he believes, is largely because 
of the women’s movement. Judy Wen- 
ning agrees. Coordinator of the Task 
Force on Sports for the National Or- 
ganization for Women (NOW), Wenning 
believes that “women are freer now to 
express their competitiveness. It is no 
longer a totally negative thing.” 

Often, the newly enthusiastic sports- 
women still find a paucity of programs, 
facilities and funds available to them 
Until last April, for example, the As- 
sociation for Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women forbade recipients of athletic 
scholarships to compete in its intercol- 
legiate events. That rule has now been 
rescinded under pressure of a lawsuit, 
but financial aid for women is still hard 
to get. At sports-heavy University of Mi- 
ami, where 300 men receive athletic 
scholarships, there are now 15 new one- 
year scholarships for women in tennis, 
golf and swimming. To date this spring 
there have been more than 400 appli- 
cants for the $2,500 stipends 

The recent merger of Harvard and 
Radcliffe athletic facilities resulted in a 
male sports director and female assis- 
tants. “Men do not understand our de- 
veloping ideology of sports.” maintains 
Roann Costin, captain of the Radcliffe 
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swim team. “We want to develop a pro- 
gram where women do compete highly 
and do train vigorously, but we can't do 
that without more time in the pool, more 
boats to row and more adequate coach- 
ing.” When the women’s ice hockey 
team of Colby College in Maine was 
formed two years ago, players were al- 
lotted two practice periods per day—at 
6:15a.m. and 11:30 p.m. Unlike the men, 
women pay for their own uniforms, 
hockey sticks and gloves. 

Women who are thus shortchanged 
in college are perhaps handicapped in 
later life as well. According to David 
Auxter, professor of physical education 
at Pennsylvania’s Slippery Rock State 
College, “We value athletics because 
they are competitive. That is, they teach 
that achievement and success are desir- 
able, that they are worth disciplining 
oneself for. By keeping girls out of sports, 
we have denied them this educational 
experience. Better athletic programs 
will develop more aggressive females, 
women with confidence, who value per- 
sonal achievement and have a strong 
sense of identity. I think that would be 
a good thing for us all."” Wenning agrees 
“Women’s competitiveness in the past 
has been limited to competing for men.” 
Moreover, she says, business contacts 
made on the squash court or golf course 
are taken for granted by men and de- 
nied to women 

Open Dugouts. Yet scrappy young 
female athletes and their families are 
gradually forcing changes. When par- 
ents in Kalamazoo, Mich., found that 
high school boys were offered three in- 
terscholastic winter sports while the girls 
had none, a complaint was filed against 
school authorities under Title LX of the 
U.S. Education Amendments of 1972, 
which forbids sex discrimination in any 
institution using federal funds. In New 
Jersey, the Civil Rights Commission has 
ruled that Little League teams must 
open their dugouts to qualified girl play- 
ers. Litthe League officials have carried 
the dispute into extra in- 
nings, however, and this 
week the State Supreme 
Court is expected to rule on 
the matter 

Of all the states in the 
US., lowa offers the fairest 
distribution of athletic 
funds, sports programs and 
practice facilities. About 
the only time there may be 
a hint of athletic sexism is 
when the state basketball 
championships are played 
offin Des Moines. There the 
girls’ games often outdraw 
the boys’. For next week's 
girls’ basketball finals, vir- 
tually all the 15,000 seats in 
the Veterans Memorial Au- 
ditorium have already been 
sold out 
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“Behavior Mod” 
Behind the Walls 


The convicted child molester in 
Connecticut's state prison at Somers re- 
clines on a treatment table with an elec- 
trode wired to his upper thigh. Whenev- 
er pictures of naked children are flashed 
on a screen, he gets stinging shocks in his 
groin. At the Iowa Security Medical Fa- 
cility, inmates who commit infractions 
like lying or swearing are given a shot of 
apomorphine, which brings on violent 
vomiting for 15 minutes or more. Intrac- 
table convicts transferred to the maxi- 
mum-security Michigan Intensive Pro- 
gram Center near Marquette are put into 
solitary confinement for most of the time 
and can only “earn” better living condi- 
tions by meeting specific goals of behav- 
ior and education 


PRISONER STUDYING IN MICHIGAN CENTER 
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Such programs, and dozens of vari- 
ations currently in use, are all based on 
the principle of behavior modification. 
Using the carrot-and-stick approach 
(solitary confinement vy. improved treat- 
ment) or aversion therapy (the child mo- 
lester associates his predilection for 
youngsters with discomfort for himself), 
the various approaches draw on B.F. 
Skinner's positive- and negative-rein- 
forcement precepts and are character- 
ized by close and expert attention to 
even the smallest details of behavior. 
The programs are all the rage—and out- 
rage—in U.S. penology today. 

Quiet Design. “Behavior mod,” as 
it is familiarly known, evokes flashing 
images of 1984 and A Clockwork Or- 
ange, complete with irresistible mind- 
bending techniques, drugs and, perhaps, 
brain surgery. In fact, the broad con- 
cept includes even the rudimentary pun- 
ishment-reward systems long standard 
for prison guards, or, for that matter, 
parents, teachers and corporations. But 
a new legal concern rests on the fact 
that behavioral scientists have been qui- 
etly designing more detailed and sophis- 
ticated programs for prisons. Quietly, 
because behavior mod sets off something 
of an automatic aversion reaction of its 
own. Among recent legal actions: 

> In December, the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals declared that Iowa's 
use of vomit-inducing apomorphine was 
cruel and unusual punishment—and 
therefore unconstitutional—unless the 
inmate gives knowing, written consent, 
which can be revoked “at any time.” In- 
jections of apomorphine continue, but 
only under conditions set by the court 

> With the help of the National 
Prison Project of the American Civil 
Liberties Union Foundation, eight pris- 
oners in the federal penitentiary at 
Springfield, Mo., filed a suit against what 
they called “human destructiveness.” 
They had been transferred involuntarily 
into START (Special Treatment and Re- 
habilitative Training), a standard “step 
movement” program with three levels 
of privileges. A higher level could be 
reached only after a prisoner's minutely 
monitored behavior at the preceding 
level passed muster. The prisoners’ suit 
claimed unconstitutional violations of 
due process and privacy, among other 
allegations. Last month, after court-ap- 
pointed investigators filed unfavorable 
reports, U.S. penal authorities finally 
caved in. The remaining START prison- 
ers were transferred to other institutions 
last week. In December, the A.C.L.U. also 
won a court order ending parts of a fed- 
eral program at Marion, Ill., that pris- 
oners called “psychogenocide” because 
of its acknowledged goal of breaking 
troublesome inmates with psychological 
techniques 

> A three-judge state court in Mich- 
igan last summer blocked a brain op- 
eration planned for a criminally insane 
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inmate who had sometimes been uncon- 
trollably violent. Though he had “vol- 
unteered” for psychosurgery, the judges 
concluded that the “inherently coercive 
atmosphere” of confinement makes 
“truly informed” consent impossible. 

Is the Michigan court correct in 
doubting the possibility of any freely giv- 
en consent by an inmate? Or have the 
Iowa judges successfully devised rules 
that safeguard the volunteer? Either way 
it is clear that the question of consent is 
crucial—for both legal and pragmatic 
reasons. Electric-shock therapy for sex 
offenders, for instance, is plainly offen- 
sive and probably illegal if imposed on 
anyone who does not want it. On the 
other hand, there is some preliminary 
indication that the treatment may work 
—to the benefit of both the prisoner 
and society. If the voluntary program 
is ended, inmates who really do want 
to participate would lose out. Many be- 
havior-mod programs “have some fair- 
ly good data of success with volunteers,” 
says Norval Morris, director of the Cen- 
ter for Studies in Criminal Justice at 
the University of Chicago. But they 
have “a very low record of success with 
nonvolunteers.” 

One obstacle to keeping the pro- 
grams genuinely voluntary is the ten- 
dency of prison administrators to see be- 
havior mod as primarily a tool for 
maintaining order behind the walls. In 
many cases, says Illinois Legal Aid Law- 
yer Michael Deutsch, “the prisons take 
the programs over from doctors because 
i's a way of segregating the troublemak- 
ers.” Roy Gerard, an assistant director 
of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, says flat- 
ly: “That’s part of the consequence of 
committing a crime. You've automati- 
cally volunteered for the certain way an 
institution is run.” 

New Person. Some behaviorists are 
even less sensitive to the individual in- 
mate's right to say no. They seem in- 
stead to have adopted an end-justifies- 
the-means philosophy that is inimical 
to, or ignorant of time-honored Amer- 
ican values. M.I.T. Psychology Professor 
Edgar Schein, for example, once urged 
that certain of the brainwashing meth- 
ods used by the Chinese Communists 
on American P.O.W.s in Korea should 
be employed on criminals. Though 
sometimes “cruel and coercive,” he ar- 
gued, “these same techniques in the ser- 
vice of different goals may be quite ac- 
ceptable to us.” James McConnell, a 
psychology professor at the University 
of Michigan, is even more blunt. “I don’t 
believe that the Constitution gives you 
the right to commit a crime if you want 
to,” McConnell has written. “Therefore 
the Constitution does not guarantee 
you the right to maintain inviolable 
lyour] personality—if and when that 
personality manifests strongly antisocial 
behavior.” 

Libertarian lawyers, of course, dis- 
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town. In short, just about anywhere. U.S. and around the world where you can 


get them replaced on-the-spot. 


Where can you use them? 


At millions of places... airlines, hotels, How much do they cost? 

motels, restaurants, shops and other retail A fee of one cent for a dollar's worth 
and service establishments in the U.S. There is no better way to protect 
and all over the world. your money. 


vered 


So, before you take off around the world or just across town...make sure yc 


First...get First National City Travelers Checks 


Sold at banks and savings institutions everywhere 
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Bring your new car to Ziebart. We'll 
rustproof it, then give you a money-back guarantee 
against rust-through for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
Because we’ve got the technicians with the training 
to do it right. 

We'll use nine patented spray tools, and 
a unique sealant that’s attracted to metal and actu- 
ally creeps into welded seams. 

We'll get inside the doors and boxed-in 
areas of your car’s body. We’ll coat the wheel wells, 
underbody, engine and trunk compartments and all 
the other places where rust starts. And when we’ve 
finished (24 hours later), your car will be really rust- 





proof. Just like the million others we’ve rustproofed 
to date. And the vehicles in over a thousand major 
fleets. 

Or...don’t bring your new car to us. 
Settle for undercoating or car dealer “rustproofing.” 
Have it “rustproofed” by a would-be competitor or 
do nothing at all. It doesn’t matter much. Because 
you'll probably end up with rust anyway. 

There’s only one Ziebart rustproofing 
process. And there’s only one place to get it — 
through authorized Ziebart rustproofing centers. 
Nothing else is comparable. 


Take your choice. Us. Or rust. 


Ziebart 


Auto -Truck Rustproofing 
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agree. “Behavioral scientists think they 
are the Messiah come to deliver us,” says 
the A.C.L.U’s Alvin Bronstein. “I think 
that the Bureau of Prisons had to come 
up with something new, a response to 
the prisons blowing up all over the coun- 
try.” But if the right to privacy means 
anything, he adds, “society should not 
be able to say we can make you a new 
person.” Responding to such criticism 
at a House Judiciary subcommittee 
hearing last week, Norman Carlson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Prisons, said that 
he had always opposed the use of psy- 
chosurgery, drugs and _ electroshock. 
Carlson does, however, favor using the 
expertise of behaviorists to help penol- 
ogists do what they have supposedly 
always done—‘“encourage people to 
change their behavior.” 

But what are the limits? Obviously, 
some legal framework is needed, and 
quickly. The A.C.L.U.’s Bronstein esti- 
mates that some form of behavior mod 
is now in use in about 20 states. A ma- 
jority of New England Governors last 
month tentatively agreed to back a new 
joint facility for “special offenders” that 
will depend on behavior modification, 
including “the use of drugs to control dis- 
ruptive behavior.” Despite canceling 
START, the Federal Government is 
building an institution at Butner, N.C., 
which will have a behavior-modification 
section for 200 volunteer inmates. 

CAT House. Clear-cut administra- 
tive policy is also necessary to prevent 
behavior mod from simply going under- 
ground to avoid adverse publicity. Bu- 
reau of Prisons Director Carlson recent- 
ly said in an interview: “We're going to 
start programs in all our penitentiaries’ 
segregation units. Only they won't have 
titles that carry such emotion.” The Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion has just barred the use of its sub- 
sidies for “behavior modification,” but 
LEA.A. grants can easily be salvaged by 
state administrators with wit enough to 
rechristen their programs. 

If legislators and judges would 
produce effective guarantees of volun- 
tariness and ban physical abuse and “ex- 
cessive” psychological pressure to mod- 
ify the behavior of nonvolunteers, then 
much of the controversy surrounding 
behavior mod might well dissipate. That 
would leave more energy for trying to 
turn promising programs into full- 
fledged successes. In Denver, for in- 
stance, 18 incorrigible delinquents in- 
habit the CAT house, more formally 
known as the Colorado Closed Adoles- 
cent Treatment Center. The kids run 
their own modification program, with 
adult guidance. It has worked astonish- 
ingly well inside the institution. But “our 
biggest problem is getting the kids out 
of here,” says Psychologist Vicki Agee, 
who is in charge. The first five young- 
sters due for release all ran away short- 
ly beforehand, then asked to return and 
be kept longer in the institution. That 
speaks highly indeed for the program 
but leaves it tantalizingly short of reg- 
ularly turning out functioning citizens. 
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White-Hair College 


At first, retirement was “a brutal 
experience” for Léa Punch. Back in her 
native Toulouse after many years as 
an education inspector and vocational 
guidance adviser in former French 
North Africa, she found the days drag- 
ging oppressively. Then Mme. Punch 
discovered Third Age College, and since 
she enrolled last spring, her life has re- 
gained its former vigor. “College is good 
for me,” she says. “It makes me do in- 
tellectual gymnastics.” 

Mme. Punch is one of nearly 1,000 
students now in their first year at Third 
Age College, a new division of the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse designed exclusively 
for men and women of what the French 
call the third age: the years after retire- 
ment. At 65 she is among her contem- 
poraries; half of the Third Age students 





THIRD AGE STUDENTS STUDYING IN TOULOUSE 
The brain and the legs work again. 


are in their 60s. Another 35% are in 
their 70s and 80s and three students are 
in their 90s. 

There are no entrance exams for 
Third Age College, and neither the pace 
nor the curriculum is as rigorous as that 
for younger undergraduates. But the fare 
is a rich and varied mix that includes 
lectures, seminars and study projects on 
topics ranging from Swedish social de- 
mocracy to practical subjects like “Pre- 
venting and Slowing Down Old Age.” 

During one recent week, the activ- 
ities for the aging undergraduates in- 
cluded a visit to a local center for hand- 
icapped children, a British film about 
the sea, a lecture on Italian literature 
and a discussion of Cabinet Minister 
Alain Peyrefitte’s new book When Chi- 
na Awakens. There were also special cal- 
isthenics, deep-breathing exercises, and 
gentle workouts with basketballs and big 
hoops. The stars of the class are a 78- 


year-old who does cartwheels and an oc- 
togenarian who can stand on his head. 
Indeed, the physical-education program 
and free annual medical checkup are 
among the greatest attractions for many 
of the Third Age students. Says Retired 
Accountant Pierre Destren, 71: “I was 
getting ready to start riding a bike, so | 
came to this college to see what else I'm 
still capable of doing physically.” 

When the Third Agers first arrived 
on campus there was a bit of snickering 
from the younger students. But now, 
while there is little mixing between the 
two age groups, the denizens of “white- 
hair college” are taken for granted. “We 
don’t make fun of each other,” says Stu- 
dent Jean-Gaston Picquart, 75, a retired 
public-housing planner whose son Fran- 
cois, 23, is enrolled in the university's 
medical school. 

Third Age College is the brainchild 

vx Of Pierre Vellas, 49, a profes- 
sor of international public 
law and director of the Insti- 
tute of International Studies 
at Toulouse. So far, Vellas has 
run the college on a shoe- 
string budget out of his insti- 
tute, but the French govern- 
ment is sO impressed that it 
has promised substantial sub- 
sidies for the future. Eventu- 
ally, Vellas hopes, his stu- 
dents will become leaders 
and teachers of groups of el- 
derly people in and around 
Toulouse. Meanwhile, he is 
delighted with the effect the 
college is having on the elder- 
ly students. Says he proudly: 
“It makes the brain and the 
lungs and the legs work 
again.” 

a . . 

The US. has nothing 
quite like Third Age College. 
But more modest academic 
programs for older citizens 
are springing up at campuses around the 
country. Institutions that have recently 
opened up courses free of charge to the 
elderly include the University of Den- 
ver, Seattle Pacific College, Ohio State 
University and City University of New 
York. Also in New York City, Ford- 
ham University’s “College at Sixty” of- 
fers special seminars for the retired 

Perhaps the most imaginative new 
project is a federally supported exper- 
iment in multigenerational living called 
“the Bridge” at Fairhaven College in 
Bellingham, Wash. Thirty-three adults 
aged 60 to 80 are paying modest fees to 
live on campus in a dormitory that also 
houses a day-care center for preschool- 
ers. In addition to auditing classes and 
attending lectures and concerts, the old- 
sters are helping out in the day-care cen- 
ter and providing valuable guidance and 
perspective for their younger campus 
neighbors. 
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A Ballooning Fad 


The incursion became apparent ear- 
ly last week when an unlikely armada 
appeared in the sky. The giant multi- 
colored craft floated leisurely over the 
city, settling now and then on golf cours- 
es, vacant lots and a nearby mesa area, 
and drawing crowds of excited specta- 
tors for a close look. Within a few days, 
the invaders had dominated the conver- 
sation and captured the imagination of 
most of the area’s earthlings. 

The occasion was the Third Annu- 
al International Albuquerque Balloon 
Fiesta, which last week drew to New 
Mexico 120 hot-air balloons and hun- 
dreds of their devotees from all over the 


TERENCE MOORE 


HOT-AIR INVADER OVER ALBUQUERQUE 
Madcap series of races. 





world. To celebrate the fast-growing in- 
terest in ballooning, the “aeronauts” 
dipped and soared in a madcap series 
of races. Between events, they floated la- 
zily above the city in their four-passen- 
ger gondolas and gossiped about bal- 
looning’s hardware, history and folk 
heroes—including Forbes magazine Ed- 
itor in Chief Malcolm Forbes, who drift- 
ed all the way across the US. in a giant 
yellow-and-blue-striped balloon last fall, 
and self-styled Adventurer Thomas 
Gatch, at week’s end still missing after 
an attempted transatlantic flight. 
Balloonists at the fiesta had ample 
opportunity to show off their skills in 
competitive events. As chase trucks 
wheeled over the scrub grass in pursuit 
of the bobbing air bags, aeronauts en- 
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tered in the “coyote-roadrunner™ race 
trailed after a lead balloon, attempting 
to duplicate its difficult maneuvers. Oth- 
ers joined in the “precision tumbleweed 
drop,” sweeping as low to the ground as 
they dared without getting caught in ca- 
pricious ground winds, then tossing 
pieces of tumbleweed at a target. There 
was also a “bicycle balloon” race, in 
which a passenger and his bicycle are 
carried aloft and set down as quickly as 
possible beyond a specified point; the bi- 
cyclist then completes the race by ped- 
aling furiously to the finish line. 

Less competitive balloonists at the 
fiesta preferred to sail aimlessly on high 
and simply watch the events. “Hell, | 
just enjoy hangin’ around up here,” said 
Robert Miller Jr., an alfalfa and wheat 
farmer from Kansas. The races meant 
even less to another of the floaters: “My 
ego gets just as inflated as my balloon 
up there above it all.” 

But even drifting requires skill and 
the proper use of controls. By pulling a 
lever, the balloon pilot can feed more 
propane to the burners located at the 
top of the passenger gondola, heating 
the air in the bag and propelling the bal- 
loon upward; pulling a rope opens an 
air vent, allowing air to escape from the 
bag and causing the balloon to settle to- 
ward the ground. Direction of flight is 
dependent on the wind, but the balloon- 
ist can frequently alter his course by 
changing altitude to catch a different air 
current. The sport, in fact, requires a 
firm knowledge of aeronautics, a thor- 
ough training course, and licensing by 
the Federal Aviation Administration. It 
also requires considerable cash, perhaps 
the major factor in preventing an even 
more rapid growth of ballooning (there 
are only an estimated 350 balloonists in 
the world); the average price of the gon- 
dola, bag and accessories is about $6,000 

Seasoned balloonists are always pre- 
pared for emergency landings and gen- 
erally travel with an extra bottle of wine 
or a six-pack to placate property own- 
ers who object to having a giant bag of 
hot air settle on their land. Farmers are 
the most difficult to handle, explains 
Balloonist Alice Megaro, because “pigs 
and horses get very upset—though cows 
couldn't care less.” A few find it cheer- 
ful to carry a supply of marijuana. Noted 
one aeronaut as he floated placidly 
above Albuquerque: “At this altitude, 
you only need half a joint.” 


Dr. Greenthumb 


It was after midnight when the am- 
bulance pulled up in front of an apart- 
ment building in Hartford, Conn. The 
patient, only six months old, was ten- 
derly carried down three flights by a pair 
of uniformed attendants. “Looks to me, 
said one, “like an intensive-care-unitl 
case. Visiting hours are from 9 to 6.” 

Thus last week a pampered philo- 





dendron was placed on the road to re- 
covery from root disease. The indoor 
plant, belonging to a childless couple, 
had been wilting, yellowing and defo- 
liating. Worse, when its owners—they 
prefer the term parents—talked to it, the 
philodendron would not listen. They 
gave it fertilizer treats, bathed it with 
the sun lamp and, fearing insect infes- 
tation, sponged its leaves with Baby- 
Wipes dipped in Scotch. Finally, in de- 
spair, the philodendrophiles called Karl 
Robinson’s Mother Nature Hospital. At 
last report, the plant was out of inten- 
sive care and listening again. 

Plant Parenthood. Who cares? 
Scores of thousands of plant owners. 
from corporation chieftains with status- 
symbol Ficus executivus (vice-presiden- 
tial fig) trees in their offices to the apart- 
ment dweller with a $30 Dracaena 
massangeana (dracaena). As a result, 
plant doctors (many with degrees in hor- 
ticulture or agriculture) are as much in 
demand as pet vets. Drs. Greenthumbs 
charge an average $15 a housecall, $10 
or so a day for plant sitting and as much 
as $50 to potty train a specimen needing 
more root space. Boston's Plant Parent- 
hood even offers a vegetative version of 
Blue Cross—Blue Shield for green pets 

Some plant owners see their special- 
ists on a regular basis, rather like the 
twice yearly dental checkup. In West 
Hollywood, Lynn and Joel Rapp, who 
run a plant store called Mother Earth, 
provide regular service to casual grow- 
ers and chronically worried plantochon- 
driacs alike, charging $35 and up for 
weekly sessions of care and feeding of a 
customer's indoor garden. The emphasis 
is on keeping a weather eye out for dis- 
ease or what the Rapps call “preventive 
medicine.” “Mealy bugs and scale are 
in the air like cold germs,” they warn 
“Every time you open your door or win- 
dow, bang! Disease can strike.” 

While some sophisticated knowl- 
edge of botany is required, most of the 
plant doctors’ cures consist of applying 
rudimentary good sense. Often they only 
have to keep overly zealous owners from 
asphyxiating their plants with overdoses 
of affection, most commonly in the form 
of too much water or fertilizer 

The plant doctors often benefit 
mightily from basic ignorance. A New 
York housewife recently called Horti- 
culturalist Peter Dunlop wailing that 
there was a pink snake in her plant 
Dunlop, incredulous, asked how long it 
was. three feet, two, one? It turned out 
to be an inchworm. Another New York 
housewife recently expended the last 
half-gallon of gas in the family car to 
rush her ailing plant to the nearest cac- 
tus clinic. “Its stopped growing.” she 
cried, “and the leaves keep falling off 
I've tried everything. from Mozart to 
peat moss. What am I doing wrong” 


Replied the resident physician: “Noth- 
ing. madam, it’s a plastic plant.” 
TIME, MARCH 11, 1974 












































With Cola. The all-time favorite 


With Ginger Ale. Nicely spicy. 





With Soda. Also known as Bacardi & Bubbles 
On-the Rocks. What's better than bare ice? 
Bacardi Mist with a Twist. Crush the rocks and —_ 


you've got it 


With Water. They even like this in Scotland 





Manhattan. Bacardi instead of whiskey. ____ 
You'll take the Bronx and Staten Island too 


Old Fashioned. With Bacardi, it's very___ 
new fashioned 


Sour. Alas, poor whiskey, you knew it well 





Eggnog. It'll jingle your bells at holiday time. 





Planter's Punch. Tropical drinkers say this 
one's a great heat beater. 





Tom & Jerry. Arctic drinkers say this hot_______ 
one's a great cold beater. 


Hot Toddy. Classic way to warm body and soul | 


Hot Buttered Bacardi. Another tasty 
temperature raiser. 


©1973 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., DEPT. 0., BACARD! BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 33137. RUM 80 PROOF. ‘‘BACAROI”’ AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARO! & COMPANY LIMITED. 


Stinger. A way to get stung and like it 


The last ounce or so. Achance to let your 
imagination fly and give Bacardi your personal 
mixability test. Stymied? Write for our free recipe 
book. It's even got enough drinks in it to get 

you to the bottom of your next bottle. 


Bacardi da 
| 


awe ~ * 


— Youcan get to the bom 


have the same 
BACARDL, rum.Th 




























Psychodrama 


THE MOTHER AND THE WHORE 
Directed and Written by JEAN EUSTACHE 


Three people seduce, wound and de- 
molish one another, all in the name of 
love. Their poor posturings and deceits, 
their volatile cartridges of passion, in- 
flict unhealing wounds. The Mother and 
the Whore is a harrowing psychodrama 
of destruction. 

The geometry of the relationship is 
a familiar triangle. A young man, Al- 
exandre (Jean-Pierre Léaud) is involved 
with two women: a nurse named Ve- 
ronika (Frangoise Lebrun), who titillates 
him with stories of her rampant pro- 
miscuity, and an older woman, Marie 
(Bernadette Lafont), with whom Alex- 
andre shares an apartment. Alexandre 
has a kind of glib charm. He is garru- 
lous, eccentric, at ease with his chronic 
unemployment, and exhilarated by the 
way in which he can play off his wom- 
en against each other. For themselves, 
the women accept his rules and com- 
pete for Alexandre with a sort of side- 
long intensity that ends one dismal night 
in a disputed ménage a trois and an at- 
tempted suicide. 

The title of this quite remarkable 
French film assumes inflections of 


LEAUD, LEBRUN & LAFONT IN JEAN EUSTACHE’S THE MOTHER AND THE WHORE 


Out of familiar geometry, a harrowing psychodrama. 


meaning as the weights and balances of 
the relationships shift. It appears at first 
to refer separately to each of Alexan- 
dre’s women. The whore would be the 
desperately promiscuous nurse. The 
mother appears to be the severe Marie, 
whose bursts of passion and stern, some- 
times hysterical anger draw Alexandre 
to her. It becomes clear after a time, 
though, that both Veronika and Marie 
share the same qualities. They are, in 
fact, reciprocals of each other, embod- 


iments of the masculine ideal of the fe- 
male, mother and whore at once. 

By the time the movie ends, the ti- 
tle has assumed a deadly irony. Alex- 
andre becomes the victim of his own lim- 
ited ideas of sexual identity. He is 
seduced by Veronika’s pathology. In his 
desperation, he sees marriage as the only 
means to stop the terrible pain and de- 
struction that have flowed between 
them. Hysterical with hurt and fatigue, 
Veronika accepts his proposal, and the 
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numbness of an impermanent stalemate 
descends on both of them. 

The Mother and the Whore has the 
energy and quick, almost surreptitious 
illumination of the best improvised 
work. The low-contrast black and white 
photography gives the film a cool, as- 
tringent look that cuts nicely against the 
gathering force of the script. Jean Eu- 
stache, who is 35 and whose previous 
work (Santa Claus Has Blue Eyes) has 
been shown in the U.S. only ata few mu- 
seums, planned every move and wrote 
every word of the 34-hour assault. The 
length, which hurts only occasionally, 
is a part not only of the design of 
the film but its final impact. The real 
triumph in this emotional marathon 
lies in the shady areas of tone and bal- 
ance. Disassembling and reassembling 
his blighted lovers in various moods 
and stances, Eustache achieves a 
fine perspective—detached but never 
dispassionate. ® Jay Cocks 


Psychic Homicide 


MAN ON A SWING 
Directed by FRANK PERRY 
Screenplay by DAVID ZELAG GOODMAN 


At first, it is a very bumpy ride over 
territory that is long past familiar. Flash- 
ing blue lights of a squad car; cops mill- 
ing about the scene of a crime, being 
both professional and a little delicate 
about the corpse on the floor of the 


Volkswagen; a police chief (Cliff Rob- 
ertson) of a small town, pretty much sty- 
mied as he is pressed for a quick so- 
lution; friends and relatives of the 
victim, hysterical with grief, baffled over 
the brutality and arbitrariness of the 
killing. Then the film makers play their 
trump and pull themselves out of the 
hole. 

The trump is called Franklin Wills, 
a clairvoyant who phones the police and 
volunteers his psychic resources to help 
solve the killing. He relates certain de- 
tails of the crime only the police chief 
knew. The chief is suspicious, but he 
calls Wills in. Throughout the remainder 
of the investigation, he remains un- 
certain whether Wills isa madman, a vi- 
sionary, an opportunist—or perhaps the 
murderer. 

This ambiguity gives Man on a 
Swing its suspense and makes it a rath- 
er entertaining diversion. What makes 
it something more than this is Joel 
Grey’s Franklin Wills, a performance of 
such menacing subcurrents, so shrewdly 
and subtly conveyed, that it galvanizes 
the entire film. Grey won an Oscar for 
his nightclub M.C. in Cabaret, a splen- 
didly sleazy characterization that 
seemed to grow out of his years in the 
musical theater. Here he takes a con- 
siderable risk, moving in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction. He has a lot of broad, 
bizarre business to carry off—like pass- 
ing into a trance or going quickly, slight- 
ly berserk over a small incident—that 





GREY & ROBERTSON IN SWING 
Playing the trump. 


is particularly troublesome because it 
must be made to look easy. Grey has 
worked out his character totally, from 
his fussy clothes to his eager, elusive 
eyes. When Wills floats off into a trance 
or plucks some bit of information out of 
the psychic void, it is not only true but 
chilling because Grey has built up to it 
so smartly. 

It is in all a performance of such 
thorough excitement that the rest of 
the movie cannot compete with it. Ex- 
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cept for a fine, low-key characterization | : dition, he was nothing if not a veteran 
by Peter Masterson as a dutiful station- ° = Mafia soldier, so there is ample oppor- 
house cop, Frank Perry (Diary of a . tunity to poke around glumly tasteless 
Mad Housewife, Play It As It Lays) { mansions inhabited by sundry god- 
has cast the movie rather haphazardly, : es ; fatherly types. And there they are, nib- 
and his heavy direction encourages a } d aN bling’ their ethnic viands as they order 
sort of collective actors’ hysteria. The j up colorful executions of errant associ- 
writing is without much enterprise; in- ates. Such sequences should satisfy Cosa 
deed, why make another movie about 4 Nostra buffs, who seem to form a sig- 
a police chief at all? It would have , 7 nificant portion of the movie audience 
been far more interesting to use the ’ , ™ today. Finally, as every tabloid reader 
same material for a film about Wills . i Fee » must remember, Crazy Joe contracted 
—that is, both a psychological and psy- —— toward the end a loose alliance with 
chic speculation. But on the evidence » black mobsters—also outsiders as far as 
at hand, such a project would have i the Mafia leadership was concerned 
been beyond the range of almost ev- —who are sufficiently cheeky toward 
eryone involved with Man on a Swing the white establishment of their chosen 
—firmly excepting Joel Grey's. 8J.C. ” ‘ profession to please blaxploitation fans. 
| In short, there is a little something 

° - = § for everybody in Crazy Joe—except 

The Littlest Caesar : - . those who insist on at least routine ie 
CRAZY JOE ¢ “3 ematic competence even in gangster 
Directed by CARLO LIZZANI BOYLE IN CRAZY JOE movies. With Peter Boyle in the title 


CAR Ethnic viands. role, and Rip Torn, Eli Wallach, Char- 
SEE iay ny OnE AAAS lie Cioffi and Luther Adler as support- 


Joey Gallo’s career must have been But if his life was not a model of ing hoods, there is a fair amount of 
a disappointment to him. Despite the underworld career management, it was acting ability on hand, but each man 
most strenuous criminal efforts, he nev- a commercial moviemaker’s dream. To seems to be working in a minimovie 
er did find a place above the salt at the begin with, his passion for upward mo- all his own. Director Lizzani is unable 
Mafia’s endless family banquet. His al- bility inevitably brings up the tragic to find in Carlino’s ripped-off script a 
ternate gambit, as a kind of self-taught gangster heroes of cinema history solid tempo from which the actors might 
existential hero on Manhattan’s celeb- —those overreaching Little Caesars take a common beat. As a result, Cra- 
rity circuit, did not amount to much ei- whose dreams of success were so sat- zy Joe never lives up to its title, never 
ther. And of course he ended up dead __isfyingly animated by the likes of Ed- penetrates the seemingly lunatic am- 
of assorted, uncredited gunshot wounds’ ward G. Robinson and James Cagney. bition of its subject. It is just a random 
in a clam bar in Little Italy a couple of | So there is a nice element of nostalgia collection of secondhand sensations 
years back. for the bad old guys in Crazy Joe.Inad- dimly perceived. ® Richard Schickel 
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YOU’VE GOT 
MASTER CHARGE 


Your card is good for getting cash 
at tax time—or any time 

at over 16,000 banking offices 
across the U.S. And, if you like, 
stretch out the payments 

So whatever you need, 

wherever you are, be sure to 
carry your Master Charge card. 
And relax. 
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help you 
take care 

of the people 
you care 

for 





You show you care in many ways. You show it 
in the things you do and say. And you show it 
with life insurance from Lutheran Mutual, 
because it can do so many things for the people 
you love. Lutheran Mutual insurance comes 
from a company whose agents have been 
helping people show love for 95 years. Lutheran 
Mutual ranks among the top companies in low 
net cost of coverage. And remember, you don't 
have to be a Lutheran to get the benefits of 
Lutheran Mutual insurance. 


So let your Lutheran Mutual Agent help you 
take care of the people you care for. Ask him 
about life insurance from Lutheran Mutual. 
It’s another way to say love 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 
FE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ WAVERLY IOWA e FOUNDED 1879 


@ good company to get to know better 











It’s a sedan when you want it, 


Inside every Saab WagonBack 
Sedan, you'll find two cars. 
Asedan. And a Wagon. 


The sedan in our WagonBack is a 


comfortable, five-passenger luxury 
car, with the kind of head and leg 
room you expect to find in big cars. 
Very, very big cars. Yet it’s as easy to 
park as a compact. 

It's a Saab sedan with a fuel- 
injected, 2 liter engine coupled with a 


* As published by the EPA, the average miles-per-gallon for a car of 4,500 lbs. or more is 9.5 h 


4-speed synchromesh transmission, to 
give you about twice the gas mileage 
of most full-size domestic cars”*. (Of 
course, an automatic transmission is 
available.) 

And, like our other Saab sedans, 
our new WagonBack has features that 
make it strong, safe, and dependable. 
Features like front-wheel drive, rack 
and pinion steering, roll-cage construc- 
tion, and power-assisted four-wheel 

















MPG or less. The EPA miles-per-gallon performance for a Saab 99 LEM is 19.4 MPG. 








introduces 
Back sedan. 





and a wagon when you need it. 


disc brakes. All standard. your wagon. 

To find the wagon in our Wagon- The new Saab WagonBack 
Back, you just open the back, slide out Sedan. 
the rear-window shelf, and fold down Two excellent cars. For the price 
the rear seat. Now you've got a full 53 of one. $5248. 


cubic feet of cargo space and more 


than 6 feet of flat floor length, level 
with the bumper for easy loading. SAL is 
So, when you're not carrying your 


family around in your sedan, you can It’s what a Car should be. 


carry lots of other things around in 


There are more than 400 Saab dealers nationwide. 
Price does not include dealer prep., taxes and optional equipment, if any 












ARMAMENTS 





Global Growth in Guns 


Few businesses are as politically sen- 
sitive or as subject to moral condem- 
nation as the world trade in weapons 
For that reason, government officials 
and private businessmen who negotiate 
sales of guns, jets, tanks, warships and 
other instruments of war are notoriously 
secretive about their dealings. One se- 
cret, however, can no longer be kept 
largely because of hot buying by Mid- 
dle East oil countries, the export of arms, 
long a global growth industry, is accel- 
erating to near supersonic speed 

Total international sales of weapons 
approached $15 billion last year, more 
than double the $6.2 billion exports of 
1971. The U.S. maintained the world 
lead, recording orders for more than $5 
billion, up 20% from the year before 
(both figures exclude weapons given 
away under formal military-aid pro- 
grams). The Soviet Union ran a close 
second, registering sales of $4 billion, fol- 
lowed by France, with $1.4 billion. No 
fewer than 53 other countries also sold 
arms outside their own borders. Even 
neutral, pacifist Sweden has exported 
some $300 million worth in the past 
three years 

Still Testing. The energy crisis is in- 
directly intensifying the arms boom 
Middle East nations, flush with fast- 
mounting oil revenues, are gobbling up 
military hardware to brandish against 
Israel and, occasionally, each other 
Iran, which fought in a brief border 
clash with Iraq a few weeks ago, bought 
$2 billion in ships, planes and missiles 


GRUMMAN F-14 TOMCAT FIGHTER, PART OF RECENT $900 MILLION ORDER FROM IRAN 


from the US. last year. Within the past 
few months, it has ordered $900 million 
worth of Grumman F-14 Tomcat fight- 
ers, and it is negotiating with McDon- 
nell Douglas Corp. to buy 50 F-15 Eagle 
fighters, a model so new that the U.S 
Air Force is still testing it. 

At the same time, other Western oil- 
importing nations are vigorously hawk- 
ing arms to the Arabs, in part to pay 
their higher petroleum bills. France is 
about to conclude an agreement to sell 
Saudi Arabia 38 Mirage III-E fighter- 
bombers, 275 AMX-30 tanks and assort- 
ed other military items. In return, the 
Saudis have agreed to provide France 
with about $50 billion worth of oil over 
the next 20 years. Britain last week was 
completing delivery of twelve Westland 
Mark I commando-carrying helicopters 
to Egypt, and British salesmen are now 
trying to interest Saudi Arabia in some 
Scorpion light tanks 

Even West Germany, which official- 
ly disdains the sale of armaments, is said 
to be back in the arms business. Despite 
government denials, reports persist that 
Bonn is negotiating to build a tank-parts 
factory in Teheran. Private German 
armsmakers report soaring sales to the 
Middle East and tacit government en- 
couragement of any deal likely to win 
favor with the oil exporters. Says a vet- 
eran weapons dealer in Bonn: “If you 
know the secret word, you can get an 
arms export license to any Arab country 
in eight days. The secret word is oil.” 

Middle East nations are far from the 


New weapons to brandish against Israel and each other. 
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KUWAITIS SIZING UP FRENCH TANK 
Saying the secret word. 


only customers for Western weapons 
Other developing countries, including 
Turkey and Venezuela, are also eager 
buyers. In addition, the major arms- 
exporting nations sell about half their le- 
thal wares to industrial powers like 
themselves. The U.S., for example, im- 
ports Beretta light machine guns from 
Italy and sells Phantom jet fighters to 
West Germany 

Less Choosy. Governments of the 
arms-producing nations insist that they 
will not let just any country buy from 
their weapons makers. France main- 
tains a blacklist that is said to be longer 
than the list of approved customers. Re- 
cently, Paris refused to permit shipment 
to Chile of 35 AMX tanks that were or- 
dered before the armed forces there 
overthrew the Allende government in a 
bloody coup. U.S. manufacturers are 
bound by the stringent 1968 Foreign 
Military Sales Act, which, among other 
restrictions, prohibits arms exports to 
countries that seize U.S. fishing boats. 
Says a State Department official: “Read 
that as Ecuador.” 

Nonetheless, most governments are 
steadily getting less choosy about whom 
they will deal with. Britain late last year 
dropped a prohibition on arms sales to 
nations involved in the recent Middle 
East war. France is expected to lift a 
similar ban any day. In the US., the 
Nixon Administration has changed 
course and is now willing to permit sales 
of sophisticated weapons to Latin Amer- 
ican countries other than Ecuador. Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson believed 
that Latin countries that used scarce re- 
sources to buy supersonic fighters were 
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| Bee Were making sure that caring 

isnt just amemory, And 

every taste of Beechwood, Aged 
Budweiser says so... And 
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Saving energy 
starts here. 





Gas appliances are efficient. They use less 

of our countrys energy. You save even more 

by using gas wisely: 

Lower thermostat, keep heating outlets clear. 
Change furnace filters as often as needed. 
Insulate adequately, use storm doors & windows. 
Use gas wisely. Its clean energy for 

today and tomorrow. neasscsas 
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in effect taking food out of the mouths 
of their people. Nixon officials reasoned 
that the Latin generals were only buy- 
ing their weapons elsewhere 

Several governments. indeed. are go- 
ing beyond merely licensing arms ex- 
ports and taking over much of the 
burden of salesmanship. Britain has 
compiled a 734-page catalogue of almost 
every military item that the nation’s 
manufacturers offer, from corvettes to 
combat socks. France maintains a per- 
manent exposition near Versailles for 
the drop-in trade, and publishes its own 
three-volume catalogue. Sample prices 
hand grenade, $1.80; AMX-30 tank, 
$400,000; Mirage III reconnaissance jet, 
$1,500,000. Only about 20% of U.S. arms 
exports are negotiated by private man- 
ufacturers who obtain export licenses 
from the State Department. The rest are 
sold by the Government, acting as a 
middleman 

With such eagerness to sell, it seems 
inevitable that more and more arms will 
turn up in unauthorized hands, howev- 
er governments may try to control the 
trade. France officially opposes colonial- 
ism. But not long ago French officials 
discovered to their embarrassment that 
helicopters supposedly sold to Liechten- 
stein—a tiny principality wedged be- 
tween Switzerland and Austria—were 
actually being used by Portugal to sup- 
press black independence movements in 
Angola and Mozambique. And Italian 
police recently arrested five Arabs with 
two missile launchers that they had al- 
legedly intended to use to knock an air- 
liner out of the sky over Rome's Fiu- 
micino Airport. Where had they gotten 
such advanced weapons? Police say that 
they bought them in Italy 


BARTER 


The Sultans of Swap 


Barter supposedly is a_ primitive 
form of commercial exchange that be- 
came outmoded centuries ago with the 
appearance of money. But in the US., 
barter is suddenly coming back strong 
Beset by shortages of many basic raw 
materials and finished goods, purchas- 
ing agents for the most modern corpo- 
rations are turning into sultans of swap: 
they obtain scarce products that their 
companies need by offering goods that 
are in equally short supply. 

It is a practice that corporate offi- 
cials do not like to talk about, for an 
understandable reason. Often a barterer 
will keep regular customers waiting for 
deliveries of his product while he ex- 
changes that product for some scarce 
material that he needs—and he would 
rather not have the regular customers 
find out that he is doing so. So no hard 
figures are available on how widespread 
bartering has become. Purchasing 
World, a trade magazine. guesses that 
48% of all U.S. companies big enough 
to employ purchasing agents indulge in 
some form of barter 
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A simple kind of barter deal is one 
arranged recently by a Midwestern con- 
tainer manufacturer. He had a batch of 
beer and soda cans ready to market, but 
no paint for them. He called a paint 
maker who had no drums in which to 
ship. The can maker also manufactured 
drums, so in effect he delivered drums 
in part payment for paint 

Other barter deals involve a kind of 
commission paid in goods rather than 
cash. Dow Chemical Co., for example, 
currently ships ethylene to other chem- 
ical processors who cannot get the sub- 
stance elsewhere. The processors con- 
vert the ethylene to polyethylene, then 
ship a percentage of the polyethylene 
to Dow and keep the rest as payment 
Dow can in turn continue to supply poly- 
ethylene to its customers 

From there, the complexities mount 
Purchasing agents barter not only for 
goods that their own companies need, 
but also for materials that their suppli- 
ers need, or they sometimes buy for cash 
merchandise that they then barter with 
suppliers. For instance, Monogram In- 
dustries is buying steel pipe that it does 
not use itself but trades for phenol, which 
it badly needs in order to make insu- 
lating materials. 

Tax Complications. Sometimes the 
problem to be overcome by barter is not 
simply shortages, but time. Recently Jim 
Caulfield, purchaser for an Illinois di- 
vision of Wheaton Industries, needed a 
petrochemical-based plastic resin that is 
in short supply because of the energy cri- 
sis. His normal supplier could not de- 
liver in less than four months, and wait- 
ing that long would cost Wheaton a 
potential contract. Caulfield knew some- 
one who had a silo full of the resin, and 
made a deal to borrow 40,000 Ibs. 
—which he will repay by turning over 
the resin that his normal supplier even- 
tually delivers. 

The Internal Revenue Service is tak- 
ing a hard look at many of the barter 
deals, contending that part of the value 





ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


of merchandise received through barter 
constitutes taxable income. Even if the 
barter arrangements are reported to the 
IRS, it is difficult to assign monetary val- 
ues to them. But the tax complications 
are only one reason why many business- 
men hope that bartering will turn out 
to be a passing phenomenon—which it 
indeed may. if shortages ease as expect- 
ed because of the gathering slowdown 
in the economy. Barter may be indis- 
pensable to companies caught by short- 
ages but, just as the textbooks say. buy- 
ing and selling for cash is much more 
efficient 


INVESTMENT 


The Arabs Are Coming 


An embargo may still be keeping 
Arab oil out of the U.S.—but not the gi- 
gantic amounts of investment capital 
that the Arab countries are accumulat- 
ing by selling that oil elsewhere. Over 
the years, the Arabs have piled up 
American holdings estimated to be $10 
billion to $15 billion. Now such thinly 
populated countries as Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf sheikdoms 
are pulling in more money through oil- 
price boosts than they can possibly ab- 
sorb at home, and are channeling still 
more cash into the US. 

The money is being placed discreet- 
ly, without publicity, in outlets that draw 
little attention—chiefly bank deposits 
and blue-chip real estate. There are two 
reasons. One is simply that Arabs tend 
to be ultra-conservative investors who 
are fearful of being cheated if they ven- 
ture into anything the least bit specu- 
lative. Also, the Arabs are well aware 
of the political climate in the U.S., and 
so the Arabs are determined to main- 
tain a low investment profile. 

Suill, the pickup in Arab investment 
has been noticeable. “Every day we 
get offered vast sums, like $200 mil- 


MODEL OF KUWAIT-BACKED HOTEL & COMMERCIAL CENTER BEING BUILT IN ATLANTA 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


lion at a time, to be invested in things 
like Treasury bills.” says a California 
banker. Adnan Kahsoggi, a Saudi, has 
moved beyond U.S. bank deposits to 
buy U.S. banks. Over the past two years, 
he has purchased controlling interests 
in two headquartered in Walnut Creek, 
Calif: Security National, which has as- 
sets of $115 million, and the Bank of 
Contra Costa, with assets of $22.8 
million, 

In the real estate field, the mixed 
public-private Kuwait Investment Co 
last year committed itself to put up $10 
million, half the equity of a $100 mil- 
lion urban complex in downtown At- 
lanta, two blocks from Peachtree Street 
The project will include a Hilton hotel, 
offices and a shopping mall. Kuwait In- 
vestment reportedly has also bought a 
South Carolina island intending to build 
a luxury resort. 

Best Addresses. Kuwaitis and 
Saudis are also buying feed lots, agri- 
cultural land and New York City office 
buildings, almost all at the best address- 
es in town, such as Wall Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Raymond Jallow, chief econ- 
omist of the United California Bank and 
himself an Iraqi, says he knows of sev- 
eral shopping centers and office build- 
ings that Arabs have bought in Califor- 
nia, ranging in price from $1 million to 
$10 million. Dr. Jallow expects such in- 
vestment to increase “twentyfold in the 
next two years.” 

Most experts are convinced that the 
Arabs will eventually move beyond such 
cautious investments to ones that have 
more political clout. One reason: they 
genuinely, though wrongly, believe that 
US. support for Israel stems partly from 
a Zionist hammerlock on US. business, 
and are eager to break it. One indus- 
trial area that the Arabs are certain to 
aim at is so-called “downstream” oil ac- 
livity—refining and marketing in con- 
suming nations. Kuwait is already con- 
sidering buying a large chunk of Gulf 
Oil stock (from whom is not clear). 

The pacesetter for Arab investment 
is likely to be the “First Arabian Corp.,” 
an Arab version of First Boston Corp. 
that was organized by Roger Tamraz, 
Middle East representative of the U.S. 
investment firm of Kidder, Peabody. 
First Arabian will soon open offices on 
Park Avenue expressly to channel Arab 
funds into the U.S. Tamraz says that he 
plans to take over an American bank 
(one just below the big ten) on behalf of 
his clients, then bid for an industrial firm 
that he will not identify beyond saying 
that its brand name is a household word. 
He sees these moves as test cases that 
he will stage-manage carefully, probably 
clearing every step with Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and Treasury 
Secretary George Shultz. 

The Arabs will get further help in lo- 
cating U.S. investments from American 
banks that are setting up throughout the 
Middle East. In the past six months, 
Americans have bought controlling in- 
terest in three banks, and bought into 
three others in Beirut alone. The US. 





bankers believe, in the words of one. that 
“the only thing worse than the Arabs in- 
vesting in America is the Arabs decid- 
ing not to.” His point: a vast mass of 
Arab capital pitching aimlessly from 
country to country and industry to in- 
dustry could disrupt economies and 
financial markets throughout the West 
In order to avoid that, stable, long-term 
investments must be found for the Ar- 
abs, and the best are in the U.S 
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STRIKERS IN EL PASO LEARNING OF SETTLEMENT 


LABOR 
Farah Knuckles Under 


Willie Farah swore with 19th cen- 
tury capitalistic fervor that he would 
never allow a union in his Farah Man- 
ufacturing Co. plants and kept that vow 
through not only a 93-week strike but 
a nationwide boycott against his prod- 
ucts: men’s slacks. Yet last week he 
sat down to breakfast with officials of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America in New York City and ca- 
pitulated totally. He agreed to recognize 
the union as sole bargaining agent for 
all employees of the El Paso—based firm, 
rehire all strikers, and begin immediate 
negotiations for a wage-and-benefit con- 
tract. Said Farah: “It’s the only way 
to go.” 

What changed his mind? The boy- 
cott, organized by the A.C.W.A. and vig- 
orously supported by high-powered pol- 
iticians and even the Roman Catholic 
bishop of El Paso, turned Farah’s 1971 
profit of $6 million into losses of $8.3 
million in 1972. Farah stock, soaring 
at $56 the day the strike was called, 


closed at $8 the Friday before the set- 
Uement. Quite as important, National 
Labor Relations Board and court de- 
cisions during the long battle consis- 
tently favored the strikers. When the 
NLRB ruled early last month that Fa- 
rah must let union organizers enter his 
plants (TIME, Feb. 11), he apparently 
decided that further resistance was fu- 
tile. He permitted a poll, and 67° of Fa- 
rah’s workers voted for the union. In- 
deed. stories spread that 
Willie quietly passed word to 
the workers that he would 
not be disappointed to see 
the union win in order to 
end the strike. A company of- 
ficial claims that the majority 
of the workers were opposed 
to the union but went along 
out of loyalty to Farah. One 
union official asserts: “We 
suspect Farah told his people 
it was O.K. to sign up.” 

It was a classic knuckling 
under to a classic labor con- 
frontation. As company pres- 
ident, the 54-year-old Farah 
originally saw no reason why 
his workers needed a union. 
After all, he claimed, he paid 
well ($1.70 an hour to start, 
10¢ above the federal min- 
imum wage) and provided a 
clean, bright, air-conditioned 
factory. On the other side, 
the Amalgamated was eager 
to organize Farah Manufac- 
turing as an opening wedge 
to crack the dozens of cloth- 
ing manufacturers in the 
Southwest that bask in a non- 
union atmosphere. Union or- 
ganizers were able to cap- 
italize on a genuine labor 
grievance. Farah’s mostly 
Mexican-American workers 
complained that they were held to un- 
reasonable production quotas that often 
forced them to cut short their lunch 
hours and skip rest-room breaks. The 
battle was joined in May 1972, when 
Farah dismissed six workers, allegedly 
for union-organizing activities. About 
2,000 Farah workers walked off their 
jobs in sympathy; the Amalgamated 
came out in support of the strike and 
later started organizing the boycott. 

Tempting Targets. Both sides are 
clearly relieved by the settlement. Be- 
sides its toll on the company, the strug- 
gle depleted the Amalgamated treasury 
by almost $5 million. “You are going 
to see a grown man cry if we have to 
do that all over again,” says one union 
official. But the union emerges from 
the battle as a powerful new force in 
the Southwest. Among the next tempt- 
ing targets are Haggar Co., Mann Man- 
ufacturing Co., Hicks-Ponder and Levi 
Strauss & Co. With Farah, supposedly 
the toughest opponent of them all, now 
having joined its camp, Amalgamated 
officials hope that a domino effect will 
knock all the other plants into its or- 
ganizing basket. 


L THOMPSON 
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AL LIMIT 


One thing about the signs of the times: at least 
you can see them! 

But your carburetor’s a different story. 

If it's dirty, it can be secretly stealing your 
precious gasoline. 

Too bad, too, because you can help 
keep that carburetor clean with 4 
STP*Gasoline Treatment. 

One 12-ounce can of STP Gas 
Treatment contains as much power to 
clean as 60 gallons ofa leading 
detergent gasoline. 

Wring out all you can from your 
gas. Give it our treatment... 

STP Gas Treatment. 


TODAY, ® 
YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
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A DIRTY CARBURETOR 


"Somebody told 
power reactor can s 
barrels of oil a year.” 


In one recent year, 494,000,000 
barrels of oil were needed 
to generate electricity in 
this country. 

Naturally, the oil shortage has 
posed a threat to the continued 
operation of the plants that can 
only use oil. 

As one way to ease the prob- 
lem, electric companies are 
building more nuclear power 
generating units. 

If you open a new million- 
kilowatt nuclear power reactor 
instead of a plant that burns only 
oil, you can save roughly 10 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a year. Oil which 
is badly needed for transporta- 
tion and other essential purposes. 

To lessen this country’s depen- 
dence on foreign oil, the federal 
government has urged that a total 
of 142 nuclear power generating 
units be in operation by the year 1980. 

















me that a nuclear 


That is projected to be enough 
to supply almost 21% of the coun- 
try’s electrical needs by 1980, 
compared to the 5% role of 
nuclear power plants today. 

We will do our best to get all 
142 of those nuclear units on the 
line by 1980. 

But we need your help. 

We need your understanding 
and support for nuclear power 
plants. And your help in spread- 
ing the facts about their 17-year 
safety record. No member of the 
public has ever been injured by a 
commercial nuclear power reactor 
accident in the U.S. or in any 
other country. 

The nation’s experience with 
nuclear power generating units 
supplying electricity on a com- 
mercial basis began as long ago as 
1957 when the first such unit 
went on the line. Today there are 


ave up to 10 million 


40 nuclear power generating 
units operating in the U.S.,so we 
have considerable experience in 
their excellent safety record as 
well as their efficiency. 

It goes without saying that 
the electric companies will con- 
tinue to build power plants of 
many types including, certainly, 
those that make use of our exten- 
sive coal reserves. 

But governmental priorities 
urge the building of new nuclear 
power generating units and we 
are in full agreement. 

With 142 nuclear units instead 
of today’s 40, this country will 
have taken a big step toward 
solving the fuel shortage. 


The people at your Investor-Owned 
Electric Light and Power Companies 


For names of sponsoring companies, write to Power Companit 
1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York LOO19 








Hitachis largest color TV 
uses little more energy 
than a 100-watt light bulb. 


Our 21-inch colorTV runs on little more than 100 
watts of power* Compare that to the average color TV 
consumption of 332 watts: Our smaller models and 
black and white sets use even less. 

The reason is that all Hitachi TVs are 100% solid- 
state and have our ABL circuit. The way we've been 
making our TVs for years. Other TVs are often only 
partially transistorized. 

There are other reasons for watching Hitachi 
100% solid-state TVs. Our warranty and our price. 

We have a whole line from $99.95 to $599.95. 


So not only can you afford to watch an Hitachi, 
you can also afford to buy one in the first place. 

See them at your Hitachi dealer or write Hitachi 
Sales Corp. of America, Dept. T-10, 401 West Artesia 
Boulevard, Compton, 


Quality always comes first at 


HITACHI 
\\ 


California 90220. 
\\ 


\ 


HITACHI'S “STRONG” WARRANTY 


10 years on transistors, 
2 years on picture tubes and other parts except cabinet, cabinet 
Parts and accessories, 
1 year free carry-in labor with in-home service on the 19- and 
21-inch models 


Hitachi B/W sets operate at 25W to less than 75W: color sets operate 
at 60W to less than 115W. 


+ Source: The Electric Energy Association 
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Marriage Revealed. Umberto 
Agnelli, 39, tough-minded managing di- 
rector of Italy's largest private industrial 
empire, Fiat automakers, and Princess 
Allegra Caracciolo, 28, occasional inter- 
national jet-setter; he for the second 
time, she for the first; near Turin 

a 

Died. Lucius Holsey Pitts, 58, in- 
fluential black educator and civil rights 
leader; of a heart attack; in Augusta, Ga 
As more and more black students en- 
rolled in predominantly white univer- 
sities, Pitts, the son of a tenant farmer 
defended the role of traditionally black 
institutions. In his ten years as presi- 
dent of Miles College, which serves Bir- 
mingham’s black community, Pitts in- 
creased the endowment tenfold, doubled 
the enrollment and won white allies like 
John U. Monro, who left his post as dean 
of Harvard College in 1967 to join the 
Miles faculty full time. Pitts left Miles 
in 1971 to become president of his alma 
mater, Paine College 

a 

Died. Margaret Leech Pulitzer, 80 
historian who twice won the literary 
prize established by her father-in-law 
of a stroke; in New York City. The wife 
of Joseph Pulitzer’s son Ralph, she wrote 
three undistinguished novels and was 
co-author of a play before turning to his- 
tory in the 1930s. She won her first prize 
in 1942 with Reveille in Washington, a 
portrait of the nation’s capital during the 
Civil War; in 1960 she received the sec 
ond award for /n the Days of McKinley 

Died. Lawrence (Larry) Joseph 
Doyle, 87, good-natured second base 
man for the old New York Giants be 
tween 1907 and 1920; in Saranac Lake 
N.Y. Doyle. a popular player whose 
fans called him “Laughing Larry.” won 
the National League Mvp award in 1912 
and clinched the batting crown three 
years later with a .320 average 

s 

Died. Winthrop Williams Aldrich 
88, longtime head of the Rockefeller 
banking empire and former ambassador 
to Britain (1953-57); in Manhattan. The 
lawyer son of a prominent banking fam 
ily, Aldrich became a Rockefeller in- 
law in 1901 when his sister Abby mar- 
ried John D. Rockefeller Jr. Aldrich 
was later appointed chief counsel of the 
Rockefeller-controlled Equitable Trust 
Co. After twelve years he became chair- 
man of the Chase National (now Chase 
Manhattan) Bank and earned resent 
ment from the financial community for 
proposing such reforms as the absolute 
separation of investment and commer- 
cial banking. A spruce, reserved descen- 
dant of Mayflower passengers, during 
World War II Aldrich headed the Brit- 
ish War Relief Society and, after sup- 
porting Dwight Eisenhower's candidacy 
in 1952, left banking to become Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James's 
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Announcing the new Datsun 710. 
The driving man’s economy car. 


Between the most economical Datsun, Rich carpeting, reclining bucket seats, 


the B-210, and the most luxurious 
Datsun, the 610, there’s something 
new: The Datsun 710 2-Door Sedan, 
4-Door Sedan and Hardtop. 

An 1800cc overhead cam engine, 
power-assist front disc brakes and 
unibody construction balance the 
performance of the new 710's. 

Graceful new lines, whitewall tires 
and wheelcovers make it handsome. 


tinted glass, electric rear window 
defogger and a lot of other no-cost 
extras make it Juxurious. 

And, of course, the gasoline mileage 
is the kind you'd expect from Datsun. In 
fact, our reputation is built on economy! 
Before you make 
up your mind, 


drive a Datsun... tsun 
then decide. ar Sa 
ves 











Have one of mine. 
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““SUPERWINNER™ KYLE ROTE JR 


The Rotonda Follies 


Pittsburgh Steeler Running Back 
Franco Harris coolly surveyed the pond 
and the line of trees guarding the 557- 
yd.. par-five hole ahead. Then he belt- 
ed the ball off the tee with all the power 
of Jack Nicklaus—but none of the ac- 
curacy. Far, far away, the ball hit the 
roof of a private home. After half a doz- 
en more errant drives, course officials 
set a limit of twelve strokes per hole and 
charitably awarded Harris a mere tri- 
ple bogey for his ordeal. “This isn’t my 
game.” he muttered 

Which was exactly the point. Fran- 
co and eleven other “superstars” were 
competing last week in the finals of a 
bastardized decathlon. No one is al- 
lowed to play in his own specialty. The 
rewards: a $1,000 guarantee, a shot al 
$122,000 in prize money and some 
laughs in the Florida sunshine. Filmed 
and broadcast by ABC, the series has shot 
to the top of the Sunday afternoon rat- 
ings this winter 

The presence of twelve big-name 
athletes sent Rotonda citizenry into au- 
tograph apoplexy. and an_ unofficial 
school holiday allowed swarms of chil- 
dren to join the athlete hunt. Commer- 
cial sponsors flew in a small army of 
star-struck clients and customers to hob- 
nob with the captive athletes at a pool- 
side cocktail party. With the arrival of 
Howard Cosell, the stage was finally ful- 
ly populated for a genuine pseudo event. 

The action started on the tennis 
court. where Cincinnati Reds Leftfielder 
Pete Rose stole the show if not the prize 
He overcame his lack of experience 
—only four months on the court—to 
beat Austrian Skier Kar! Schranz. “This 
game's like badminton,” Rose declared 
happily after taking one game from 
Schranz by diving across the court to 
make an impossible forehand return 

After the general debacle on the golf 
course—won by Miami Dolphin Safety 
Dick Anderson, who finished near par 
—the athletes moved to the swimming 
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pool. Boston Celtic Star John Havlicek 
immediately complained about his lane 
assignment next to Shotputter Brian 
Oldfield (“I'll drown in the tidal wave 
he creates”). After two laps, Oldfield sur- 
faced gasping and decided to watch the 
close finish between defending Superstar 
Champion Bob Seagren, a pole vaulter 
by profession, and Kyle Rote Jr., son of 
the former New York Giants split end 
and a professional soccer star in his own 
right. Rote won by a hair 

The second day of competition be- 
gan with the 100-yd. dash and the half- 
mile run. With the palm trees looking 
like a mirage in the unseasonable 35 
chill, O.J. Simpson jogged around the as- 
phalt track repeating one thought 
“Man, it’s cold. The Juice may just not 
run in that 880. I don’t want to die down 
here.” Simpson did run in the 100-yd 
dash and with his sprinter’s speed eas- 
ily beat Seagren. When the 880 began, 
O.J., true to his word, was seated in a 
warm car and Seagren defeated Ander- 
son in the comparatively respectable 
time of 2 min. I1 sec 

Formal Protest. The next event 
produced the high point of the low com- 
edy. At the end of the second lap in the 
four-lap bicycle race, Buffalo Brave For- 
ward Jim McMillian swung out too far 
on a turn and clipped Anderson's back 
tire. McMillian went sprawling onto the 
track (he was only slightly injured) 
The chain fell off Anderson’s bike. fore- 
ing him to retire. Miffed, Anderson 
marched off to lodge a formal protest 
that was quickly disallowed 

Cosell, who had missed the accident 
(he was warming himself in an ABC 
truck), dashed into the cold in hot pur- 
suit of Anderson and McMillian. “Hold 
on, Jimmy!” Cosell yelled to McMillian 
as the basketball player was _ being 
helped off the track, “I've got to do an in- 
terview with you.” Undaunted by the 
large crowd of fans and officials, Cosell 
plunged ahead with a post-crisis anal- 
ysis while O.J. Simpson held his cigar. 

Amidst the hubbub, Rote quietly 
took second place in the bicycle race. 
Having placed second in golf and taken 
top honors in tennis, bowling and swim- 
ming, Rote, 23, piled up more points 
than his older and more famous com- 
petitors. During the soccer season he had 
earned about $1,500 playing center for- 
ward for the Dallas Tornado. As a su- 
perstar champ, he collected $53,400. As 
a divinity student who aspires to the 
Episcopal ministry, he was nonplussed 
by the sudden lucre (“I feel almost em- 
barrassed by winning’). He announced 
that he would give some of his winnings 
to charity and went even further in an 
attempt to bring some class to the event. 
Modesty personified, he announced: “I 
do the best with the ability I've been 
blessed with.” While signing autographs, 
he often threw in a verse or two from 
the Bible 
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SYLL TUMKEY 


Racing Magellans 


The yacht Great Britain I] was a 
week's sail from Capetown when her 
fresh-water tanks sprang a leak and ran 
dry. Forced to live on a trickle of water 
distilled in a pressure cooker, the crew 
reached Capetown so weak that it took 
twelve men to lower and stow the big. 
billowy spinnaker. Between Capetown 
and Sydney the skipper ofa French yaw! 
and a British crewman on an Italian ves- 
sel were lost overboard in storms, and a 
Mexican boat suffered a knockdown. A 
British sailor drowned east of Sydney 
when he lost his footing and fell into 
the frigid ocean 

Those are but a sample of the di- 
sasters that have struck a fleet of 17 
boats competing in the year’s most gru- 
eling sporting event—the first round- 
the-world sailing race. Since they tacked 
out from Portsmouth, England, last Sep- 
tember, the competitors have rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, crossed the 
storm-tossed Indian Ocean to Australia, 
and completed the dreary, dangerous, 
downhill passage round Cape Horn to 
reach Rio de Janeiro. This week they 
will weigh anchor to begin the final leg 
to Portsmouth, where the winner® will 
collect no cash—just a modest silver tro- 
phy, some medals and the satisfaction 
of winning the 27,000-mile endurance 
test sponsored by Whitbread & Com- 
pany, Ltd., a British brewery 

When the race began, it shaped up 
as a battle between two big, custom-built 


Because the boats vary in design and size and 
therefore in potential speed, the winner will be 
the boat with the best corrected rather than 
elapsed time. Corrected time ts computed on a 
handicap basis. taking into account such factors 
as the boat's water-line length and sail area 


SAYULA I] ROUNDING CAPE HORN 


oN 





Here’s 


How 
You Can 
Sponsor 


A Needy 
Child 


Here’s What You Do % 


e Fill out your name and address Y 
on the coupon. 

e Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 

Or 

e Check the box marked “Choose 
any child who needs my help,” 
allowing us to assign you a § 
child from our emergency list. 3 

e Enclose your first monthly check. 
The cost is only $12 each month 
to help a child who needs you. 








Here’s What You Will Receive 


e In about two weeks you'll get a photo- 
graph of the child you sponsor, a case 
history, and a description of the proj- 
ect where the child receives help. 

e Later on... a “welcome letter” from 
the child. 

e A progress report each summer. 


e A Christmas greeting from your child. 

e The opportunity to exchange corre- 
spondence. You receive the child's 
original letter and an English transla- 
tion—direct from an overseas office. 

e And the satisfaction that comes from 
helping a deserving child. 


Here's What Your Sponsored Child Receives 


e In orphanages: supplementary food, 
clothing, medical care, and dedicated 
housemothers. 

e In Family Helper Projects: school sup- 
plies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and fam- 
ily guidance from a trained child 
care worker. 










Write today: Verent J. Mills 


I wish to sponsor a [_) boy 
C8 a a ar a a 
{(-}] Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $. . Send me child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $ 
[] Please send me more information. 


C) girl in 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


e Special aid depending on the country 
and the type of project. 
e Psychological support because the 
child knows you care. 
Sponsors are urgently needed for chil- 
dren in: India, Brazil, Philippines, Indo- 
nesia and Guatemala. 


ae 


Name. 
Address, 
City. 
State ——— 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Ti 9530 




















SPORT 


racing machines, the 74-ft. ketch Pen 
Duick VI from France and the 72-ft 
ketch Great Britain I/. Both are cap- 
tained by veteran sailors. Pen Duick 
Skipper Eric Tabarly won a singlehand- 
ed transatlantic race in 1964; Great Brit- 
ain IT's captain, Chay Blyth, made a solo 
circumnavigation three years ago. 

But the sea does not play favorites 
Tabarly, a navy commander, was bare- 
ly halfway to Capetown when his tita- 
nium mainmast collapsed. By radio, Ta- 
barly ordered a new spar. Under jury 
rig, he headed for Rio, 1,200 miles away, 
to pick it up. The 82-ft. mast, fabricat- 
ed in Switzerland, had to be cut in two 
to fit into a French military jet. Mean- 
while Blyth, a former paratroop ser- 
geant, was learning that $350,000 worth 
of sleek boat doesnot necessarily go fast 
when manned by a crew of paratroopers 
with little sailing experience. 

The glamour entries were not the 
only ones in trouble. Beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, the “roaring forties” justi- 
fied their ill repute. Italy’s Tauranga lost 
a crewman to the angry sea, and Domi- 
nique Guillet, captain of the French 
yawl 33 Export, was tossed overboard 
and lost when his safety harness snapped 
during a squall. Then came the terrify- 
ing moment when heavy seas rolled the 
Mexican ketch Sayula J] so far her 
masts were deep under water. “There 
was no warning,” recalls Crewman 
Keith Lorence. “Suddenly there was a 
big crash and the lights went out. She 
righted herself in seconds, but she must 
have rolled at least 160 degrees.” Half of 
the twelve-member crew was injured. 

Adventure Training. There were 
few amenities to relieve the boredom of 
chasing an empty horizon for 6,000 mo- 
notonous miles. Captain Blyth, as if em- 
ulating Captain Bligh, kept comforts to 
a minimum, removing heaters and fans, 
feeding his crew on army rations, and 
limiting them to one fresh-water bath 
every ten days. “If the men get too com- 
fy down below,” he insists, “they won't 
want to come up on deck to work.” On 
some other boats, living has been easier, 
with quarters outfitted with stereos, soft 
chairs and well-stocked freezers. 

With no boat claiming a monopoly 
on trouble, Sayula I] recovered from her 
dunking in the Indian Ocean well 
enough to take the lead going into Rio. 
She is a production-line Swan-65, skip- 
pered by Mexican Millionaire Ramon 
Carlin. Adventure, a British navy cutter 
that has changed crew in every port of 
call to give more sailors “adventure 
training,” is a distant second. 

After the last anchor chain has rat- 
tled through the hawsepipe in Ports- 
mouth, a question will remain: What has 
it all proved? That man can sail round 
the globe has been known since Magel- 
lan’s time, and that he can do it solo, 
since Slocum’s. The boats now compet- 
ing cost a fortune, and the race has cost 
three lives. Having exacted entry fees of 
£150, Whitbread has at least shown 
that it can get an ocean of publicity fora 
pannikin of small change. 
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What your heart has always heard, 
now your eyes can see. 


rca 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN HIGH 
OLIN DEN 









Includes: Rocky Mountain High 
: Mother Nature's Son « Goodbye Again 





"Watch The John Denver Show 


March Tith, 9pm/8pm central time on ABC. 
His finest hours aFe ON REAM Records and Tapes 











February 19th: General Environments 


tested the highway mileage of Ford Motor Company's small cars. 
Today: the results. 


All 5 Ford 


Motor Compa 
small cars go 






over 26 MPG. 


The test. 


At 7:15 AM, February 19th, five small Ford Motor Company 
cars (wheelbase under 112”) were driven from 
Phoenix to Los Angeles to learn the kind of mileage they 
could get. 

The cars were regular production models with standard 
engines and transmissions. They weren't brand new. 


They were broken in to simulate 6,000 miles of normal 
driving. All the cars used regular gas and had normal 
dealer preparation. 

The drivers were not professionals. And they did not 
exceed 50 MPH. In many respects, the test was similar to 
one in which five 1974 Ford LTD’s averaged 18.8 MPG 


The results. 


All five small cars from Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
delivered over 26 MPG. 
Of course, the mileage you get may be less or even 


more depending on many factors: equipment, engine 
displacement, total vehicle weight, road conditions and 
your driving style. 


Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers offer more types of 
gas-saving engines for small cars than anyone. 


Two 4-cylinder engines. The 2.0 liter is the smallest 
displacement engine available today in an American- 
made car from any major American manufacturer. 

It was used in Pinto and Capri for this test. And a 2.3 
liter was used in Mustang II. 


Two 6-cylinder engines. A 200 CID was used in 
Maverick and Comet for this test. There is also an optional 
250 CID available. 

A V-6 engine. Ford Mustang II is the only car made 


by a major American manufacturer to offer an optional V-6. 
And Mercury's imported Capri offers an optional 2.8 


liter V-6 engine in a car priced thousands of dollars less 
than any other V-6 powered import. 


The smallest V-8. The 302 CID V-8 is the smallest 
displacement V-8 available from any major 
American manufacturer. 








| Explanation of engine designations. CID OR 
LITER: The total volume, in cubic inches or liters 
(metric system), that the pistons displace in all the 

engine’s cylinders 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY HAS MADE MORE SMALL CARS* 
THAN ANYONE ELSE IN THE WORLD (THAT INCLUDES 
VW AMG TOYOTA, GM, FIAT DATSUN OR CHRYSLER) 


*Small car: wheelbase under 112’ 





' 
MERCURY COMET. MERCURY'S CAPRI. 
Driver: Roger Rutherford 
Model: Sport Coupe. 
Engine: 2.0 liter four-cylinder 
Options: none 


+ Driver: Fillip Roye 

+ Model: two-door sedan 

+ Engine: 200 CID six-cylinder 

+ Options: white sidewall tires, wheel covers, 
vinyl roof. 





FORD MUSTANG II. 
+ Driver: Hugh Downs 

* Model: two-door hardtop 

+ Engine: 2.3 liter four-cylinder 

+ Options: white sidewall tires 









FORD PINTO. FORD MAVERICK. 


+ Driver: Mickey Sholder + Driver: Jana Milo 

* Model: two-door sedan * Model: two-door sedan 

+ Engine: 2.0 liter, four-cylinder + Engine: 200 CID six-cylinder 

+ Options: white sidewall tires, wheel covers and + Options: white sidewall tires, wheel covers and 
Accent Group Exterior Decor Group. 


Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers offer 35 different small car models and engines, 
20 with sticker prices under the best-selling import model. 


| 











- 
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Playing Up Old Possum 


GREAT TOM 
by T.S. MATTHEWS 
219 pages. Harper & Row. $8.95. 


A poet snores through the months 
of dormancy, then for a moment slips 
free of neurosis, professional chores 
friends, money problems, sexual despair, 
family clatter and habits of sloth, and 
writes six lines. Four of these are bad, 
and as he sinks back into the murk at 
the bottom of his mind, he scratches 
them out. In a working lifetime he may 
only slip free for a very few days of these 
moments, and may accumulate enough 
good lines to fill at best a few hundred 
pages 

Then comes a biographer, who be- 
gins with the fact of genius. He moves 
off in exactly the wrong direction be- 
cause it is the only direction available 
to him: back to neurosis, profession, 
friends, money problems, sexual despair 
and the rest 

Why write a biography of a poet at 
all? That is no easy question to answer 
particularly in the case of T.S. Eliot, a 
poet who during his lifetime repeatedly 
said that he did not wish to be the sub- 
ject of a biography. Because of that re- 
luctance, a great deal of Eliot material 
is still unavailable. Some of it is sealed 
up in a time capsule at Princeton, not 
to be opened until the year 2020, and 
some of it awaits permission from ElI- 
iot’s widow Valerie, who ever since the 
poet’s death in 1965 has refused to co- 
operate with researchers 

Despite these limitations, what T.S 
Matthews’ unofficial interim biography 











does, with considerable grace and affec- 
tion, is bring Eliot back onstage 

His portrait is of a tormented, in- 
tensely private man who hid his true 
face as he hid the meanings of his po- 
ems. No, Matthews says—clearing away 
the kind of speculation that even a re- 
searcher who means to do honor to his 
subject must revive and deal with—El- 
iot was not a homosexual. Yes, he had 
“a lifelong horror of women,” although 
Matthews might better have said a hor- 
ror of sex, since, as the book points out 
in another connection, there were per- 
haps more women than men among the 
very few people with whom Eliot had 
close friendships. No, his sickly and neu- 
rotic first wife Vivienne was not a drug 
addict. although she was more or less 
constantly on medication 

Eliot was born in St. Louis in 1888 
into a family stiff with tradition. He was 
raised on rectitude and duty. His books 
were carefully selected; the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica was permitted, but Tom 
Sawyer was not. At Harvard, Eliot took 
boxing lessons, fell under the influence 
of Irving Babbitt, a hard-minded clas- 
sicist who was one of his professors, and 
was introduced to the poetry of Jules 
Laforgue 

At Harvard, too, Eliot met Emily 
Hale, an attractive Brahmin who may 
have been the most enduring love of his 
life. More than a thousand letters to her 
from England, to which Eliot migrated 
in 1914, form the most important part 
of the material locked up at Princeton 
That Eliot kept Emily at arm’s length 
for five decades does not, considering 
his character, disprove the supposition 
of love. They met rarely, but Matthews 
is satisfied that Emily is the Aunt Ag- 
atha of Family Reunion and, more im- 
portant, half of the “we” in the 
haunting passage at the beginning of 
Burnt Norton 





EMILY HALE AS A YOUNG GIRL 


T.S. ELIOT & VALERIE IN 1959 


Footfalls echo in the memory 

Down the passage which we did not 
take 

Towards the door we never opened 

Into the rose-garden 


Emily, as well as Eliot's family back 
in St. Louis, was jolted by the news in 
1915 that the 27-year-old student had 
married Vivienne Haigh-Wood, an Eng- 
lishwoman of his own age about whom 
they knew nothing. She was pretty, in- 
tense, to some degree artistic, talented, 
and a disaster for the poet 

There seems to have been no peri- 
od of happiness. She was not only ill 
and unbalanced, but early in the mar- 
riage apparently allowed herself to be se- 
duced by Philosopher Bertrand Russell 
Eliot at the time was working in a bank 
to feed himself, writing book reviews to 
supplement his income, editing his own 
literary journal, the Criterion, and week- 
ending with Virginia Woolf and the 
Bloomsbury set. Very soon he was 
forced to add another task, that of be- 
ing an almost full-time nurse during Vi- 
vienne’s steady affliction from migraine 
headaches 

Parochial Coziness. The marriage 
broke up in 1932 when Eliot moved out 
Nevertheless, he felt almost as guilty as 
a murderer for leaving her and regard- 
ed himself as married to her for life. The 
ailing Vivienne, who never resigned her- 
self to the separation, died 15 years later 
in a mental hospital. In 1957, at the age 
of 69, Eliot married Valerie Fletcher. his 
secretary. She was cheerful and loving 
he was old and affectionate. There is 
no mystery about this happy second 
marriage 

The story of Ezra Pound's great- 
hearted help to Eliot in the early Lon- 
don years is familiar, especially since the 
recent discovery of Eliot’s original 
Waste Land manuscript with Pound's 
extensive excisions and imperious ed- 
itorial notes. In dealing with it, Mat- 
thews tends to overvalue many of the 
lines Pound cut and to assume that if 
Pound had failed him. Eliot would 
never have got round to cutting them 
himself. 

Matthews served as TIME’s manag- 
ing editor from 1943-49. In some ways 
his own life has paralleled that of his 
subject. He was born in the American 
Midwest only a few years after Eliot, 
was educated privately in the East, and 
like Eliot—though much later in life 
—emigrated to England, married there 
and became an Anglo-Catholic. This 
commonality serves him well as a cul- 
tivated cicerone to the poet's life, though 
when Matthews discusses Eliot’s ex- 
treme religiosity, a note of parochial co- 
ziness sometimes slips in 

Faults and all, the book may help 


stir fresh interest in what is central 
those crystalline obscurities, Eliot's 
poems ® John Skow 
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BOOKS 


So Well Remembered 


LOCKED ROOMS AND OPEN DOORS: Diaries 
and Letters of Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
1933-1935 

352 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 


$7.95 


Few writers have combed their own 
lives for meaning more assiduously than 
Anne Morrow, the shy, highborn girl 
who married Charles A. Lindbergh at 
the height of his fame. Her books range 
from North to the Orient to Gift from the 
Sea. At their best they establish her as 
a womanly writer of considerable skill 
and restraint and justly give her a stat- 
ure apart from her role as the Lone Ea- 
gle’s wife. “Damn, damn, damn,” she 
once confided to her diary. “I am sick 
of being this handmaid to the Lord!” 

Now 67, she has in recent years been 
recombing that life, issuing volumes of 
edited diaries and letters that began with 
her opulent childhood (Bring Me a Uni- 
corn, 1972) as daughter of Morgan Part- 
ner Dwight Morrow, and Ambassador 
to Mexico. The second volume was last 
year’s bestselling account of the tragic 
kidnaping of her son (Hour of Gold, Hour 
of Lead). This third volume begins when 
the Lindberghs were still hounded by re- 
porters, and ends when they decided to 
escape it all and find a new life in Eng- 
land. The result is short on drama, but 
it rises lo savage yet poignant moments 
On a rare trip on a New York subway, 
Anne Lindbergh records: “Horrible hor- 
rible-looking people. I wanted to say 
And which one of you killed my boy?’ ’ 

Scattered Details. She takes trips 
with Charles, serving as navigator and 
radio operator, and then, leaving behind 
her new son Jon, embarks on a five- 
month flight in a pontooned Lockheed 
Sirius to explore air routes over the At- 
lantic. Scattered among the details of 
such travel are passages of sharp per- 
ception. Commenting on a_ dinner 
with Harold Nicolson and his wife 
V. Sackville-West, Anne writes: “What 
is there about the English? You seem to 
be talking openly with perfect natural- 
ness when—snap—the blind goes up (or 
down, actually) and you're left star- 
ing at the shutters.” On the first anni- 
versary of the tragedy: “The punctuation 
of anniversaries is terrible, like the clos- 
ing of doors, one after another between 
you and what you want to hold on to.” 

Beyond therapy and the usefulness 
that a diary can have for the emotion- 
ally distraught, Locked Rooms and Open 
Doors shows a born reporter's desire to 
get things down exactly. “I must write 
it all out, at any cost,” Anne admits 

Writing is thinking. It is more than liv- 
ing, for it is being conscious of living.’ 

The book also reveals the author as 
a person of courage in tragic and trying 
circumstances. She refers to Lindbergh 
as “Charles” or as “C.” Sull, an atten- 
tive reader learns a good deal about one 
of the enduring marital relationships of 
the century. There came a moment 
when, almost four years after the kid- 
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Measure your Bourbon 
against Benchmark. 
And taste what a difference 
Seagram craftsmanship 
makes. 


All the know-how, all the experience, all the 

painstaking craftsmanship that went into 
reating Benchmark is meaningless — unless you, 

dele oleleraeleemelatel <oemertemslejeucet-lcomeetmucitl ia 

So taste Benchmark. 

It’s not enough for us to tell you how good it is. 
You have to find that out for yourself. 

Seagram’s Benchmark Premium Bourbon. 
“Measure your Bourbon against it?’ 


Seagrams 


DENG SIV un 


Ag. MIUM BOURBO” 
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ANNE & CHARLES LINDBERGH IN 1933 
“Handmaid to the Lord!” 


naping. a carful of news photographers 
forced the limousine taking 3-year-old 
Jon home from school to the curb, then 
flashed bulbs into his terrified face. It 
was only a month after Anne had tak- 
en an apartment in New York. But 
Lindbergh abruptly decided they must 
quit America for England. As the fam- 
ily set sail, Anne wrote in the diary: “All 
my life seems to be trying to ‘get set- 
tled’ and C. shaking me out of it. But 
you like it? Yes.” ®A.T. Baker 


Fear Strikes Out 


THE FEARFUL VOID 
by GEOFFREY MOORHOUSE 
288 pages. Lippincott. $10. 


Perhaps because its sun-blasted 
emptiness is so different from their co- 
zily crowded, fog-shrouded island, the 
trackless desert has always attracted 
Englishmen. A straight line leads from 
Sir Richard Burton crossing the Ara- 
bian desert in 1853 and Lawrence of 
Arabia down to Geoffrey Moorhouse. 
Burton had a simple thirst for the ex- 
otic. Lawrence was a complex mystic. 
Moorhouse, who left Nouakchott, Mau- 
ritania, in October of 1972 heading east 
into the Sahara, is a fortyish ex-jour- 
nalist. In challenging the desert, he was 
intent on confronting his own fears and 
what he took to be personal cowardice. 

He was, he says, afraid of “annihi- 
lation, of being surrounded by what is 
hostile, of loss and of being lost.” The 
test that he devised for himself was for- 
midable. Equipped with little more than 
a knife, a badly calibrated sextant and 
a crash course in Arabic, he planned to 
cross from the Atlantic to the Nile, a 
journey of 3,600 miles that had never 
been completed by a traveler alone. 

In a matter-of-fact style, Moorhouse 
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tells what it is like to cope with tem- 
peratures that soar past 130° by day and 
drop below freezing at night. He de- 
scribes the stunning beauty of desert 
sunsets and the soporific, swaying move- 
ment of the camel. He can make a read- 
er comfortably fixed with a Scotch in 
his hand share the blessed glee of find- 
ing brackish water dotted with camel 
dung that is worth more than gold or 
oil in a sea of sand. 

The Fearful Void is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of the desert, and 
a useful reference for anyone who may 
be considering a similar exercise in mas- 
ochism. But it also chronicles a voyage 
of the spirit. With painful, plodding hon- 
esty, Moorhouse examines his insular in- 
tolerance of strange customs and his lack 
of confidence in his ability to evaluate 
his guides and companions along the 
way. He confronts the colossal reluc- 
tance he felt at having to haul himself 
into the saddle each morning for anoth- 
er day of pain. Thirst reduced him to al- 
most incoherent terror. Every chance 
encounter—whether with a lone sheep- 
herder or a cold-eyed Tuareg tribesman 
—knotted his insides with anxiety. 

Exhausted by illness, Moorhouse 
abandoned the journey in Tamanrasset, 
Algeria, some 2,000 miles from his start- 
ing point. Was the trip necessary? Was 
ita success? For Moorhouse it was both 
He did not conquer his fear—but he ap- 
pears to have faced himself, which is 
sometimes the same thing. Peter Stoler 


Takk for a Dead Rider 


SLAYRIDE 
by DICK FRANCIS 
219 pages. Harper & Row. $5.95. 


What is the best kind of book to 
read while waiting in line for a ration 
of gasoline? Poetry requires an atmo- 
sphere of reverential calm not found 
among a herd of tethered horsepower; 
humor is not likely to be funny enough 
to offset a stalled driver's realization that 
he is the butt of a Third World joke; 
the novel of ideas requires too much con- 
centration. An unpretentious, skillfully 
written detective novel, however, seems 
ideally suited to the anxious occasion. 
Aside from the undemanding carrot- 
and-stick mechanics of the plot, the 
clever mystery is likely to offer an em- 
pathetic situation, Both reader and de- 
tective are searching for the guilty 
party who has caused them considerable 
inconvenience. 

In his latest mystery, England's writ- 
ing jockey (Dead Cert, Nerve) Dick Fran- 
cis introduces a hero who thrives on in- 
convenience. David Cleveland, 33-year- 
old investigator for the English Jockey 
Club, must begin his case by swimming 
two miles to shore after his dinghy is pur- 
posely rammed by a speedboat. Cleve- 
land holds a psychology degree from 
Cambridge and also appears to have 
taken a correspondence course at the 
Colombo College of Investigation. “I 
don’t often look for things,” says 
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Cleveland, “I look at what's there.” 

Author Francis complements his 
sleuth’s leisurely pace by sending him 
to easygoing Norway where “Takk” 
means “Thank you” and the residents 
seem to have perfected the art of being 
genuinely friendly and remote at the 
same time. Alas, Cleveland is not a so- 
ciologist. His business in Norway is to 
investigate the disappearance ofan Eng- 
lish steeplechase jockey named Bob 
Sherman. The rider is suspected of hav- 
ing absconded with 16,000 kroner (about 
$2,800) in track receipts—an amount 
that does not seem worth the cost of ru- 
ining a promising career. This reason- 
able conclusion is confirmed when Sher- 
man’s body is discovered in the hedges 
behind the grandstand. Cleveland dem- 
onstrates considerable compassion and 
ingenuity when he consoles Sherman's 
pregnant widow and foils a number of 
assassination attempts by a pair of Nor- 
wegian hit men (an inconceivable job 
category if there ever was one). 

The author overrides such hurdles 
of disbelief by demonstrating his jock- 
ey’s instinct for making the right move 
at the right time. For a wonder, Fran- 
cis does not include his usual horse race 
in Slayride. The book, in fact, is not 
about horse racing but about the inter- 
national oil business. Cleveland discov- 
ers that the dead jockey has been used 
and discarded in a corporate espionage 
plot involving information about North 
Sea oil deposits. About the same time 
(Francis is a brisk writer), the reader 
may discover that the needle of his fuel 
gauge is shivering on “Empty” and that 
petroleum may indeed be worth killing 
for ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Burr, Vidol (1 last week) 
2—Come Nineveh, Come Tyre, 
Drury (2) 
3—Tuesday the Rabbi Saw Red, 
Kemelman (5) 
4—Postern of Fate, Christie (3) 
5—The Partners, Auchincloss 
6—Jaws, Benchley 
7—The Eye of the Storm, White (6) 
8—I Heard the Ow! Call My Name, 
Craven (4) 
9—Theophilus North, Wilder 
10—The Honorary Consul, 
Greene (7) 


NONFICTION 
1—Plain Speaking: An Oral 
Biography of Harry S. Truman, 
Miller (1) 
2—You Can Profit from a Monetary 
Crisis, Browne (4) 
3—Creative Divorce, Krantzler (9) 
4—How to Be Your Own Best Friend, 
Newman & Berkowitz (3) 
5—The Joy of Sex, Comfort (2) 
6—The Secret Life of Plants, 
Tompkins & Bird 
7—KGB, Borron 
8—Portrait of a Marriage, 
Nicolson (5) 
9—In One Era and Out the Other, 
Levenson (7) 
10—The Best of Life, edited by 
David E, Scherman 
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Crime and Panachement 


JUMPERS 
by TOM STOPPARD 


Seven years ago, in Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead, British Play- 
wright Tom Stoppard turned Hamlet in- 
side out and seemed to prove that even 
for bit players, great tragedy has no sil- 
ver lining. When critics inquired about 
the play’s message, Stoppard averred 
that this is no age for message in the the- 
ater. “One writes about human beings 
under stress,” he said, “whether it is 
about losing one’s trousers or being 
nailed to a cross.” To risk a play whose 
primary level was philosophical, he add- 
ed, “would be fatal.” In Jumpers, that is 
just the gamble he has taken—in 
London with triumphant results. Now 
the play has opened in Washington, 
D.C., for a limited run at the John F 
Kennedy Center. 

Moral Absolutes. Jumpers begins 
ata surreal party. A girl swings back and 
forth over the stage as she performs a 
denture-defying striptease. Some lemon- 
clad gymnasts, called Jumpers, do flips 
and build pyramids. A shot flings one 
Jumper out of his pyramid. It seems to 
be a gag until he bleeds. Next day the ca- 
daver turns up in the bedroom of ex- 
Singer Dotty Moore, at whose party he 
was mysteriously murdered. A good deal 
of esprit de corpse ensues until the poor 
chap is lugged away by his fellow Jump- 
ers in a huge plastic bag. The deceased 
in fact is a professor of logic named Mc- 
Fee. Like McFee, all the Jumpers are 
professors of philosophy at the college 
where Dotty’s husband teaches. They 
have been organized as gymnasts by the 
vice chancellor of the college, an unscru- 
pulous bounder, lecher and pragmatist 
called Sir Archibald Jumper. “McFee’s 
dead,” Jumper announces. “Shot himself 

.ina plastic bag.” The question is why 
“It's hard to say,” replies Jumper. “He 
was always tidy.” 

These goings-on may be taken as the 
kind of crazy crime and panachement 
that Stoppard displayed so well in The 
Real Inspector Hound. But the play- 
wright also offers a long, rambling 
monologue by Dotty’s rumpled husband, 
George Moore. Moore is a professor of 
moral philosophy. In his office opposite 
Dotty’s bedroom, he is busy dictating a 
discourse in defense of moral absolutes 
—in fact, of the whole idea of goodness 
and even the possibility of God’s exis- 
tence. “Is God?” he begins. But soon he 
is revising: “Are God?” Before long, 
Moore has fumblingly re-created the 
whole history of man’s proofs of God's 
existence, the decline of faith and phi- 
losophy’s search for knowledge. from the 
ancient wrestlers with the nature of truth 
and virtue down to the pusillanimous 
modern school, which limits itself to dis- 
cussing the slipperiness of words. 
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Beyond his own intuition, George 
never makes much of an intellectual 
case for God's presence. But he is bril- 
liant at ragging hairsplitters and lin- 
guists. He chomps on a bacon sandwich 
as he explores the ambiguities of the 
word “good” when applied to it. He de- 
rides the linguists’ refusal to accept sim- 
ple common sense as proof of reality by 
comparing their thinking to Zeno’s par- 
adox (an arrow shot toward a target first 
has to cover half the distance and then 
half the remainder, etc.). “It never gets 
there!” shouts George, brandishing a toy 
bow and arrow. “And Saint Sebastian 

RICHARD BRAATEN——MENNEDY CENTER 
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SWINGING STRIPPER IN JUMPERS 
Should “Is God?” be “Are God?” 


died of fright.” His finger slips. The ar- 
row wobbles into a closet. It is only near 
the final curtain that the heartbroken 
professor learns that the arrow has killed 
his pet hare Thumper. 

By itself, George’s discourse is ex- 
quisite parody. By themselves, the go- 
ings-on in Dotty’s room are surrealist 
—eventually futurist—farce, which re- 
flect. the cumulative personal and 
political effects on the modern world of 
not believing in absolute values. Togeth- 
er, they make up an extraordinary state- 
ment: if God does not exist, it will short- 
ly be necessary to re-invent him. 

Both message and manner require 
fast pace and total aplomb on the part 


of the players. But in the Washington 
production, Jill Clayburgh reads her 
lines as if they were instructions for as- 
sembling a Japanese motorcycle. And 
Brian Bedford (School for Wives) is faint- 
ly querulous when he should be charm- 
ingly quizzical. A pity. At its best, Jump- 
ers suggests the Shaw of Man and 
Superman, the Wilder of The Skin of 
Our Teeth 8 Timothy Foote 


Champagne and Bitters 


NOEL COWARD IN TWO KEYS 
by NOEL COWARD 


Noél Coward's iridescent wit some- 
times did not quite conceal a quality in 
him that was sentimental and even 
heartbroken. Nothing vulgar or mawk- 
ish, of course—just a sense of life’s com- 
plicated unforgiveness. These two short 
plays, which were among his last works 
and probably not his best, still glisten 
with the famous Coward talent to 
amuse. But the evening ends with a cer- 
tain suppressed sadness. 

The two are part of a set of three 
short plays in which Coward starred in 
London in 1966. The curtain-raiser, 
Come into the Garden, Maud, is a fast 
five-finger exercise about a middle-aged 
American millionaire in Europe and his 
vile, blue-haired wife, whose hobby is 
collecting tiled Europeans. With a wit- 
ty tenderness, Coward has the amiable 
golfing millionaire, clad in Hush Pup- 
pies and a loud sport jacket, fall in love 
with a minor Italian princess and aban- 
don his harpy wife. The talk is frequent- 
ly funny: the husband dismisses one of 
his wife's friends as being so buck- 
toothed that she can eat an apple 
through a tennis racket. But often 
Coward's celebrated champagne wit 
amounts to no more than, say, Asti Spu- 
mante—or even a frothy ginger ale. 

The second play has an uncharac- 
teristic darkness. Sir Hugo Latymer is a 
famous old British writer with a talent 
for elegant malice. A Song at Twilight 
may have been as close as Coward came 
to autobiography—although Latymer 
bears a resemblance to Somerset 
Maugham. While Latymer and his Ger- 
man wife-secretary are at a Swiss hotel, 
an actress whom he loved in his youth 
and denigrated in his memoirs appears 
for a sudden reunion. They share cav- 
iar and steak. Eventually, the former 
mistress reveals that she possesses the 
letters Hugo once wrote to a homosex- 
ual lover he had always concealed. The 
actress accuses Hugo of the sins that 
Coward may have charged himself with: 
hypocrisy and a loveless, satirical eye. 

What gives the evening a high pol- 
ish is the cast. Anne Baxter plays the 
Italian princess and the former mistress 
with a likable and knowing broadness. 
Hume Cronyn’s cigar-smoking million- 
aire sounds a bit too much like George 
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Look at it this way: 
It costs extra 
just to talk to 
a telephone operator. 
And you're still drinking ordinary scotch? 


Pinch 12 year old Scotch 


About $10 
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Without effort, without fuss, and without 
corkscrew our Jjet removes the most stub 
born and firmly seated cork in seconds! It uses safe 
air pressure (two strokes on the piston does the job) 
There is nothing to replace and no CO; to spoil the taste of your 
precious Lafite Rothschild. Our catalog lists Gerk_tet at $4.95. But, if 
you are a devil-may-care type, and used to making lightning decisions, you 
may have this delightful gadget FOR JUST $2. How? Just send us your 
check and we'll rush it to you. But that isn’t all: In addition we'll also 
send you a $2 Gift Certificate. Impress your friends with Cork jet Send 
your check today, before we withdraw this crazy offer. Please, only one 
per customer. Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 

(CO Please send me cork set forthwith. My check for $2.50 ($2.00 plus 
$.50 for postage and insurance — California deliveries please add $.10 
sales tax) is enclosed. 
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TANDY & CRONYN IN TWILIGHT 
An odd and Coward gallantry 


Burns, but his Hugo is a masterpiece of 
foxy pomposity. Best of all is Jessica 
Tandy, first as the harridan in Maud 
and then as the great man’s dry, abused 
wife. She endows the woman with an 
odd gallantry that Coward himself may 


have possessed ® Lance Morrow 


Americana 


FASHION 
from the play by ANNA CORA MOWATT 


At first the premise seems perilously 
cute, The time is “nippy fall, 1973,” and 
the ladies of the “Long Island Masque 
and Wig Society” gather to run through 
a rehearsal of their latest production—a 
musical based on an 1845 play, Fash- 
ion; or Life in New York, by Anna Cora 
Mowatt, who was America’s first wom- 
an playwright. So this is the 19th cen- 
tury Americana of Mrs. Mowatt's 
quaint, forgotten classic refracted 
through the 20th century Americana of 
suburban matrons in amateur theatri- 
cals. Except that the players in Man 
hattan’s McAlpin Rooftop Theater are 
all totally professional 

It takes only a song or two to estab- 
lish that the curious idea works in a de- 
lightful way. Mrs. Mowatt’s cautionary 
tale has the pretentious Mrs. Tiffany 
bankrupting her husband with her os- 
tentation and trying to marry off her 
daughter to a phony French count. The 
women, playing all roles—male and fe- 
male—except for Count Jolimaitre (Ty 
McConnell), perform with just the right 
note of light camp. They all but twirl hy- 
pothetical mustaches. The songs by Don 
Pippin and Steve Brown have a rollick- 
ing charm. When Mrs. Tiffany (Mary Jo 
Catlett) embarks on her fantasy of “My 
daughter the Countess,” she is aquiver 
with such an exuberance of social- 
climbing greed that one almost hopes 
she makes it SLM 
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People...the lively new magazine that's 
packed with pictures, packed with ideas. 


It's about winners, losers, lovers, 


dreamers...caught in the act of being 


page 3: John Mitchell decided 

to drive her “up the wall’ Martha be- 
lieves. “He let his hair grow and 
wouldn't shave. He wanted me to cut 
it. Finally, I got a non-English-speaking 
barber to come to the apartment.” 


page 58: 450-pound Olympic 
wrestler Chris Taylor, still learning 
the unniceties of the pro game, says he 
is tired of being bitten, clawed and 
gouged. “I'm going to have to get 
hostile;’ he growls pleasantly 


page 37: Whatever happened 

to Bobby Fischer? Six weeks after 
winning the world chess champion- 
ship, he vanished without a trace 
into the haze of Greater Los Angeles 
Rumors flew, but the truth was 
weirder than the rumors 


page 30: “I have nothing 

against marriage;’ Marlo Thomas 
maintains, “but I do if it's a rule, like 
you simply have to be mated up 


page 25: Dr. Lee Salk’s message 
—preached with missionary zeal —is 
that parenthood is the most vital but 
underrated role a person can under 
take. The 1970s, he insists, demand a 
new concept of parenthood 


page 11: At first the girls were 
confident, pressing close to the barred 
window, Then came the shock. The 
young tourists from America were 
found guilty of smuggling hashish 
into Turkey. Their penalty: death, 
later commuted to life imprisonment. 


page 22: “I always start a book for 
money,” admits irrepressible author 
and public personality Norman Mailer 
“If you've been married five times, 
you have to.” 


themselves. It’s fast. Funny. Frank. And 
it's brought to you by the publishers of 
TIME and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED... 
every week. 


Pick up a People today. Just 356¢ wherever you buy magazines. 





Whats in a name? 


Since our formation in 1966 
a you have known us as VWR 


United Corporation 





We ch 2d o UNIVAR ci a be- 
2uSe Our Ar ard to pronounce, ha are: “i remem 
ber, and easily used with several of our operating d 
Growth has come fast. This year we expect to report sales 
n s of $373 lion, more than double our 1967 sales 





UNIVAR CORPORATION n 
two subsidiary companies. In 
through these operations-— 


Van Waters & Rogers 4 univar Company 


ndustrial and ege icultural chemicals and up 
stery fabrics and supplies with annual sales of $157,000 000 


VWR Scaentific 4 


jistributor of scientific 


ales of $71,000,000 


ow operates three divisions and 
the market place we are known 


distributor of 





Univar Company 


apparatus and supplies with annua 






Weve changed 


OUPS. 


Univar 


CORPORATION 


Centennial Mills 4 Univar Company 











flour miller, wheat merchandiser, and producer of bakery 

mixes, wheat starch and vital wheat gluten w nual sales 
$54 000.000 

Pacific Resins & Chemicals, Inc. 

A Univar Company 

manufacturer of particleboard binders, plywood resins 


sins for the paper and foundry industries, and epoxy mold- 
ng compounds with annual sales of $19,000,000 


Penick & Ford Ltd. ane one any 
Sroducer of corn syrups for the f 7 
rived starches for the food, par 
annual sales of $72,000,000 
We like being known through our operating entities be- 
cause their success has been our success. Changing the 
corporate name to UNIVAR is our way of preserving some- 
thing which we value very highly-the individual identities 
of our divisions and subsidiaries. At the same time we hope 
the new name will help you to more eas entify and under- 
stand the parent corporatior 
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Listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and 
the a Coast 


Exchange as 
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THAT'S WHY WE CALL IMPALA’ THE GREAT AMERICAN VALUE” 


Impala, the apple pie car. America’s brakes and automatic transmission if you need the room and crave the 
favorite for the last 14 years. Roomy. are all standard. It’s a lot of car for comfort of a full-size automobile, 
Comfortable. Power steering, power the money. Always was, still is. So Impala makes a lot of sense 





Family-size trunk, Double-panel roof. Lots of glass. 
withasteelcargoguardbetween Two layers of steel overhead. Helps the driver see where 
trunk and passengers tohelp An excellent example of he’s going, and passengers 
keep what's in the trunk in Impala’s hidden value. see where they've been. 


the trunk. 
Power front 
dise brakes 
are included in 
the price. New 
wear sensors 
audibly tell you 
when the linings 
need replacing. 





MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





Protective 


i 7 Corrosion- 
inner fenders osion 


resistant 
frame coating, 
applied right at the 
factory, helps _pro- 
long frame life in 
high-road-salt areas. 


help guard your 

outers against 
slush, stones, corro- 
sion. Yet you'd never 
know they're there. 


*Price shown is Manufactur- 
er's Suggested Retail Price 
for 1974 Impala Sport Coupe 

including dealer new vehicle 
preparation charge. Option- 
al equipment, destination 
charges, state or local taxes 
are optional. 












Variable-ratio 
power steering 


gives a good feel at 
highway speeds and 
helps make parking 
a breeze. 


Full foam molded seats. 





Imagine, foam rubber half a 
foot deep to sink into. Wide, Side-guard 
too, for car pool comfort. door beams, 





built into every door. 
Strong and reassur- 
ing. Added protec- 
tion in the event of 
side impact. 





Improved front bumper system 
retracts on minor impact to help cushion minor bumps. 





ial. ALA CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. 








All you need to have 
coffee this good...is coffee this good. 


That's because the good ground e 
roast coffee in the grinder is aal 
used to make the Good FF -. .«iiitianan 
freeze-dried coffee in the jar. ¥ me | 
Taster's Choice” 100% freeze- > ee 
dried coffee. And for you § x : 


decaffeinated drinkers, Taster's |9 a= 
Choice Decaffeinated with the < 
green label, 97% caffein-free. | Boe ees 


Taster's Choice. It's all you 


really need for good coffee. a “i 


a 






We look, smell and taste like ground roast. 


